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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Sybil’s Inheritance,” “ Evelyn's Plot,” §c., §c. 
————_—_——_ 
CHAPTER XIl. 
My firm nerves shall never tremble, or, 


If trembling I inhibit thee, protest me 
The baby of a girl, 

Avsrey LESTRANGE might well be petrified at the 
ominous words that greeted his entrance in that 
gloomy chamber of death. 

“You have come toaid the bringing a murderer to 
‘punishment !” 

A bridegroom might be pardoned for any nervous 
weakness that shrank back from such an awe-strik- 
ing, spirit-crushing spectacle as the white, rigid form 
of his murdered love, 

He must have been more or less than man to en- 
‘duro such torture without an overwhelming, stun- 
ning agony, and certainly Aubrey’s emotion would 
have satisfied the most jealous and exacting parent, 
‘who demanded a full measure of grief and horror in 
homage to his murdered child. 

There he stood, as if transfixed by lightning, his 
features pale and convulsed as if the electric current 
‘were passing instead of healthy life blood through 
his veins, his hands clenched till the nails brought 
blood from the pierced skin, his breast heaving, 
though no groans came on fhe listeners, who 
sileutly watched the lover’s first terrible burst of 
agony. 

Madeline's dark, wondrous eyes were fixed on him 
with a keen, searching glare that seemed as if it 
Would burn the very thoughts from his brain and 
divine their secrets. Perhaps she was jealous of this 
tribute to the rival he had pretended to disregard. 

Gertrude cowered beneath the shelter of the heavy 
Window curtains, that literally shook with the trem- 
bling of her frame as she too awaited in fear and 
silence for the first answer to Mr. Mugrave’s fierce, 

itter words, 


“Murderer!” hissed Aubrey, balf-unconsciously. 





LTHE PAST RECALLED. | 


“Oh, Heaven! canit be? Can he have done this, 
and escape ?” 

“You are right—quite right, Aubrey, my true son 
—my Hilda’s plighted husband!” returned Mr. Mu- 
grave, hoarsely. “Yes, if there is justice in Heaven, 
or power on earth, the wretch shall be brought to the 
odium—the death—the eternal torture he merits. 
But there is no suffering sufficient to atone for such 
acrime—no death can bring back my darling—my 
idol—my fair, beautiful child! Oh, a father’s male- 
diction shall light on him, and shall pursue him like 
an avenging spirit to his doom.” 

“Oh, no, no, uncle; do not speak such frightful 
words !” shrieked Gertrude, springing from her con- 
cealment, aud casting herself on her knees before Mr. 
Mugrave. “The Scripture says, ‘ Vengeance is mine.’ 
Oh, leave it in Heaven’s hands!” 

The incensed father snatched from her the bottom 
of his long dressing-gown, which she had seized in 
her agony with such sudden fury as to throw her 
prostrate on the ground, 

“ Girl, dare not to speak such words to me again, 
unless you would be included in my malediction,” he 
said, sternly. “ Poor, love-sick creature that you 
are, shame if not sympathy should keep you silent. 
You can look on that murdered cousin, and yet even 
bestow one thought on the criminal who scorns and 
loathes your unsought love. Pshaw! it is enough to 
turn one’s blood to flame.” 

“Gertrude, hush! This is no time to speak,” whis- 
pered Madeline, advancing to raise the prostrate 
girl, and striving to draw her from the enraged 
father’s sight. 

“TI must—I will!” returned the white, agonized 
girl, catching at the slight arm that would have led 
her from the spot. ‘He shall not be thus aspersed 
and no one to assert his innocence. Uncle, Rupert 
de Vere never did that deed!” 

“ Hardened girl, be silent; the truth will soon 
come to light!” thundered Mr, Mugrave, waving ber 
sternly from him, “No living being shall leave 
this house till every movement, every action since 
last night is accounted for, Then the innocent will 
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be cleared, and the guilt fully brought home to him 
who has fled ere it was discovered.” 

“Mr, Mugrave, pardon me,” said Aubrey, whose 
eyes had Deen restlessly watching Madeline’s ex. 
pressive face, “but even I, in this terrible moment, 
must plead for justice. It is scarcely right to con- 
demn any one till it is certain.” 

His voice was hoarse and quivering, but the first 
effect of his stunning agony was somewhat mas- 
tered, and he advanced a few paces nearer to his host 
as he spoke. 

“You too, Aubrey?” said Mr. Mugrave ; ‘‘ but 
perhaps you are right once more,” he continued, 
his mood seeming to change to a hard, cold bitter- 
ness. ‘ Weshall secure condign punishment more 
effectually by such cold, legal proceedings. I would 
that the whole world should know the foul guilt of 
the fiend who has done the deed. Here in the pre- 
sence of the dead, in the scene of the crime, we will 
demand the truth. Are all here?” he said, turning 
to the adjoining dressing-room, which was now 
filled with the shivering and terrified domestics. 

He passed into the apartment, still leaving the door 
opened wide between the chambers. 

Even as he did so a slight figure stole from its 
place and disappeared almost unnoticed. 

Almost, but not quite. One in that sad group ob- 
served and covered the movement by her own ad- 
vance at the same instant. 

Martha Brown, the murdered girl's especial maid, 
was the first to be examined, and even prejudice and 
passion itself could not have doubted for a moment 
either her innocence or her truth. Her tear-stained 
face and unrestrained sobs spoke of her attachment 
and her sorrow, and her account was too simple to 
be even questioned. 

She had undressed Miss Hilda as usual, and all 
that she noticed was that her dear young lady was 
rather agitated and pale, but she thought it quite 
natural, more especially as she felt sure she was 
rather upset at bidding good-bye to Mr. Rupert, and 
his being so grieved-like at the parting from her as 
it were for ever. 
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“When was that? How did you know that?” 
said Mr. Mugrave, sternly—so sternly that Martha 
shrank back from the consequences of her own ad- 
mission. 

“ My dear sir, be indulgent, let them speak freely, 
or we shall never learn the truth,” whispered Au- 
brey, with a gradually increasing self-possession. 

The advice was too sensible to be rejected. 

“Go on, my good girl. Say all you know, if 
you loved your mistress,” exclaimed the father, 
hoarsely. 

“I did, indeed, sir, I did!” sobbed the girl ; ‘and 
that’s why I didn’t wonder Mr. Rupert loved her 
too; and I was so sorry for him that I kept back as 
it were, and didn’t disturb them till he went off, sir. 
For I was just going up to Miss Hilda after I had my 
supper, and I heard them talking in the gallery, you 
know, and that’s the whole truth.” 

“ What did he say? Speak, girl, speak 
Mr. Mugrave. 

“He was fierce-like, sir, and said he perhaps 
should never bid her good night, nor see her in this 
life again. Those were his words, sir; I remember 
them, because she was crying, and seemed almost 
frightgued, my poor, poor young lady!” 

The girl burst into hysterical weeping. 

“ You know this, you would swear to this?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Mugrave, in a feverish excitement. 

“Yes, yes; I heard it all, sir!” sobbed the girl. 

“Need we go any farther? Can yon doubt the 
truth ?” returned the father, half turning to the by- 
standers. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Mugrave,” said = calm, cold voice 
that had not before been Leard ¢“I think there should 
be a far more searching examimation than this.” 

Philip Daere, whose wery presence im the house 
had apparently been forgotten, appeared on the seene. 
A strange sensation seemed eaused by his en- 
trance. Aubrey Lestrange shramk back into the 
deepest obseurity, and Madeline’s dark eyes were 
flashing om him, as it were, very tongnes of forked 
flame. Still the calm, unmoved nature of the man 
preserved its equanimity. 

“T would suggest, Mr. Mugrave,” continued Philip, 
“that the apartments of the various tenants of your 
house should be searched, more especially those of 
the suspected individuals concermed. Life and death 
ure not to be played with,” he added, calmly, “‘and in 
all codes of civilization a persom ie to be 
innocent until proved to be guilty. I would shrink 
from any such wholesale condemnation as you seem 
to practise in this case.” 

Mr. Mugrave’s eyes flashed farieusly on the bold 
meddler in this matter, as a tiger might growl at one 
who would snatch from him hie prey. 

“Sir, you are not afather—you cannot be sup 
to comprehend what a parent demands from the 
murderer of an only child. Be so good as to leave 
me aud mine to my wretched task.” 

But Philip Dacre was not to be thus silenced. 

“Mr. Mugrave, you are wrong in principle and in 
feeling,” he returned, calmly. “I sympathize, perhaps, 
oore keenly than you can understand in your terrible 
affliction, but I know that you are not in a state to 
act as becomes a man of hovour and position. 1 de- 
sire not to come between you and justice, or to take 
your rightful provincefrom you. Let the inquiry be 
sonducted by yourself, under your own eyes; only 
—do not compromise yourself nor others.” 

There was a strange, wild gleam in Gertrude’s 
eyes as she re-entered the room during Philip’s 
words ; but as her absence had not been observed, 
save by Madeline, there was general indifference to 
the remarkable agitation thus displayed, except in the 
quick brains of Madeline Cleveland. 

Philip Dacre’s cool power of character had its 
usual effect, and even the boiling bitterness of the 
moutuer was controlled at his will. 


” 


gasped 


“Let it be so; only I will have no gaping train 
to go with us,” replied Mr. Mugrave. ‘* You, and 
Aubrey, and—yes,” he added, with savage suddenness, 
“it may be as well for some others to witness our 
examination ; Gertrude, follow us,” he said, sternly, 
turning to his pale niece. 

Madeline Cleveland, unbidden, drew the shivering 
girl’s hand through her own slender arm. Jt was but 


like the support of a reed, but yet it expressed a 
sympathy that gave strength and courage to the 
trembler in the fiery ordeal before her. 

They passed out of the apartment, after locking 
the doors and withdrawing the keys on the innocent 
prisoners. 

Like a funereal train they went on! 

The father by himself in his stern, hurried strides, 
then the two friends, aud, lastly, the pair of silent, 
colourless girls. 

The apartments in the corridor were but few in 
number, and, as before said, appropriated to female 
use. 

Madeline’s chamber bore few peculiarities to ex- 
Cite attention, save that it betrayed the marks of the 





‘rapid changeof dress its tenant had made, after the 
frightful diseovery had rendered the bridal garb a 
sotemn mockery. The bridesmaid’s wreath and robe, 
the ruby ornaments, the rich, claret-coloured ribbuns, 
lay in wild confusion, but all besides bore no sign of 
aught but maiden’s occupation and maiden’s rest. 

Philip Dacre gazed earnestly round with wistful 
eyes, and ones he s as if to examine a fallen 
handkerchief that lay on the floor. 

He raised it in his hands and held it up to view. 
But, had it been searched for afterwards, it would 
not have been found, save by him, who would have 
defended its possession almost with his life. 

This chamber searched, the silent party moved on 
to Gertrude’s apartment. 

Madeline could feel the tightened grasp of the 
young girl on her arm as they entered, and stole one 
glance at her ashen features. There was a perplexed 
expression on her own face as she removed her eyes 
from her companion’s, then cast them thoughtfully 
on the floor. 

“Ha! what is this?” shouted Mr. Mugrave, with 
a kind of savage triumph, as he strode round the 
room. “ Look here, Aubrey—Mr. Dacre, what does 
this mean ?” 

He might well exclaim with that abrupt excite- 
ment at the object on which he gazd. 

The toilet basin contained water streaked with 
clots of blood; and, as the searchers moved the 
liquid, as if to assure themselves of its presence, 
there was a faint rattle in the porcelain that con- 
tained it. 

With a powerful effort, that yet brought a. shudder 
to his whole frame, the frantic father plunged his 
hand in the crimsoned fluid and drew fosth the small 
substance that caused the noise. 

It was « small, coral stud-link, which appeared to 
have been toxm with some violuuce from its corre- 
sponding fellow, ead ef somewhat singular form and 
setting. 

Mr. Mugrave held it forth with a sardonic smile 

“ Pray, Gertrude, does this belong to you ? and, if 
so) Whereis the other part of the broken link ?* he 
said, with «a firmness that had something of ghastly 
solemnity in its suppression of the violent thrill 
that convulsed him. 

“No, if is not mine,” eame im low murmurs from 
the shrieking girl. : 

“Then how did it come here, and im that fearful 
bath 2” shaddered Mr. Mugrave, well nigh over~ 
powered by his «motions at the agonising sight. 

Ne answer came! : 

Only the girh stoed with her eyes fixed on the 
floor, her hands clasped, her lips tightly pressed, to 
keep im the possible words that might eseape them. 

“Girl! speak, I command, or you shall be forced 
to answer !” thundered her uncle, fiercely. 

“ Perhaps Miss Mugrave hurt herself. She may 
be able te account for the melancholy signs,” sug- 
gested Philip, really distressed for the fragile girl, 
in her calm, silent woe. 

“ Then let her say it; I give her the opportunity once 
more,” resumed ‘Mr, Mugrave. “ Girl, how came this 
blood here and to whom does this bauble belong ?’’ 

“Tt was hers,” she murmured, mechanically, “ hers 
—Hilda’s.” 

A thrill ran through even Philip Dacre’s iron 
frame as he listened to the low words. 

It was a frightful admission for any one—heart 
appalling from one so young and delicate, and a wo- 
man. 

“Who brought it here?” he said, again bend- 
ing with an irresistible pity for the wretched girl. 

This time both Aubrey and Madeline strained their 
every sense tocatch the reply ; and their very breaths 
were hushed till it came. 

“T did,” she said, with mechanical slowness of 
utterance, like an automaton pulled with puppet 
wires, “I did.” 

Mr. Mugrave staggered back a few paces. 

There was something awful in the very neigh- 
bourhood of one stained with his child’s blood. 

“Girl! viper! wretch! What motive could in- 
duce such a fiend’s act ?’’ he exclaimed, tremulously. 

“T do not know—I was jealous, and hated her,” 
she replied, in the same dreamlike tone. 

“Take her away !—take her away! Secure her 
with bolts and bars. till the officers of justice come 
to place her in @ felon’s cell!” gasped Mr. Mugrave, 
literally foaming with rage and emotion at the ad- 
mission. 

But again Philip restrained his, movements. 

“One moment, Mr. Mugrave. I really am in- 
credulous, even now,” he said, layiug his hand on his 
host’s. ‘The whole tale is so improbable —that she 
could do such a crime, and alone. In any case I 
wouid affirm she must have had accomplices or aid. 
Do not be hasty even now.” 

“ Ah! do you really think it? do you suppose that 
the other viper nourished in the bosom of my house- 
hold has aided and abetted in the deed?” exclaimed 





Mr. Mograve, “ Well, it shall be lookedto. Notas 
hair of their heads shallescape. Perhaps, Gertrude 
Mugrave, you will kindly complete your confession,” 
he added, with an unnatural, maniac smile, very 
different from his former rage and fury. 

“T have no more to say. I will say no more,” she 
returned, desperately. “No, not if you put mo on 
the rack !” 

“ Very well; there are many ways of bringiug ont 
the truth,” he replied. “Do not think you can 
shield the guilty by your ewn confession. A full 
atonement must be made, and it shall—weroe it my 
own child who had done the deed.” 

Then, turning to the silent and awe-stricken com- 
pany, he went on: 

“This wretched girl must be confined in a secure 
apartment, and under safe custody till the police 
arrive. It were well that they should at once track, 
the course of that other villain, on whom suspiciog 
rests. An kour’s delay might ruin all—yet there are 
other and pressing duties. She! my loved one!” 

Then the father’s grief overcame even the darker 
passion of revenge, end, casting himself on a chair, 
he sobbed im suek violent, convulsive tears as only 
man can sired. 

“ Be content, Mr. Magrave. I will do all that is 
needful, if you will give me directions,” returned 
Dacre, ~ “TI presume my friend Lestrange is 
too overeome himself to assume his proper duties as 
your eleet son.” 

“[—E~—!” exelaimed Aubrey, fiercely. “I do not 
understand Mr. Dacre, but. I—at least—will not 
thrust into the sacred office which you usurp. 
My place ie near her, till sheis\ taken from me for 
ever, 

Ole! that lightning scorn from Madeline’s brilliant 
eyes! It were enough te wither him on whom ¢ 
rested ; but it. passed away, and only deep, thought- 
ful sadness retarned to her mobile features. 

“Let it be eo,” retarned Philip. “ With Mr. Mu- 
grave’s permission, I wil! go offatonee to summon the 
necessary you keep your sad watob. 
Mesnwhile, I would remind you that all should re- 
main untouched til? the arrival af the police.” 

He waited for a brief moment: for any demur to 
his proposal, then hastily left the chamber on the sai 
errand. 

“Gertrude, 
Mugrave, ly rousing. from hisitrance of sorrow, 
“but not herey not here. ‘I'he very neighbourhood 
of such @ criminal might disturb her, in her long 
sleep. Gotomy stedy. Aubrey, take her, I canno: 
toueh the murderer of ney citi.” 

Lestrange mioved towards the shrinking girl, and 
would have leid hie hand om hers, but she drew 
up her slight figure with a strange diguity at such a 
moment. 

*T will follow. Do not touch me,” she said, shud- 
dering. “I cannot endure it.” 

He looked at her with # wild questioning® in his 
troubled eyes, but she again bent hers on the ground, 
and prepared to accompany her deputed jailer from 
the room. Even as they disappeared from the portal 
there was a loud ringing at the hall bell. 

A far less startling sound would have stopped the 
very heart pulses of these terrified ones ; and they 
gazed at each other with ashen alarm on their faces. 

Then Madeline gave an impatient gesture of cou- 
tempt. 

“Tt must be some of the guests,” she said, hoarsely. 
“T will see them, dear sir. Remain quiet ; you shall 
not be disturbed if it can be avoided. Leave all to me.” 

She glided from the room with the noiseless step 
that is natural to the vicinity of the dead. 


are to remainia prisoner,” said Mr. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
That which should. accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; but in their stead 
Curses not loud but deep. 

Lorp MARspDEN was again occupying his accus- 
tomed seat in that lone apartment, which had been 
his chief abode for many a long year, and the same 
objects surrounded him as on the day when he was 
first seen by the reader. But he was changed, that 
singular recluse. 

The mummy-like apathy had given place to a rest- 
lessness of eye and of gesture as he sat expecting 
tlie entrance of a servant with the mornivg’s mail 
which had never appeared on his hard, lined features 
siuce the day when he had returned to his aucestral 
home a changed and stricken man after that loug 
wandering ou earth's dreariuess. : . 

There were steps on the terrace that lay immedi- 
ately below the apartment, and the viscount’s ears 
were strained to catch their approach. 

“Tt will bring the news of his marriage,” he mut- 
tered—“ vain, mercenary idiot! I will live, if but to 
galland vex him. Why should he be happy ?—blessed 
with wife and fortune, and it may be children. while 
I am desolate and stricken 2” 
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« Why, indeed ?” echoed a voice that he recognized» 
even after the lapse of long years, in its strange, 
foreign accents. “Why? Because you merit only 
disgrace and misery, Lord Marsden—because you 
crushed other hearts, and cast asunder other ties. Is 
not that enough ?” 

He started up from his chair. 

“ How dare you intrude on my privacy? how’ did 
you gain access here ?” he said, sternly, as the tall 
jigure of Kobina Fa!eo stood in the very light of the 
low windows which she could easily surmount. with 
her long limbs. 

“JT asked for Lord Marsden, and I showed his 
sign manual,” she returned, coolly. “This and a 
few gold pieces soon admitted me to your domain, 
and, as you know, I was:at no loss to find this 
familiar mode of entrance, which I have more than 
once traversed, though not atone, my lord. There 
was more risk then than now, when your age and 
mine defy any suspicion !” 

“Peace, woman, peace! As if I ever could have 
stooped or you aspired to such folly!” he replied, 
contemptuously. “ But so far you say well. I may 
defy comment or gossip now. What have yor to tell 
me? and why have you not written rather than taker 
this useless journey ? ” 

“ Because I thought it better, when I had so much 
to arrange,” she returned. “Lord Marsden, your 
nephew’s wedding-day was fixed for'a singular anni- 
versary. Do you remember the sixteenth of Decem- 
ber twenty-one years. since? Do you remember what 
happene | on that. snowy morn, im that distant Spanish 
land 2?” 

He shuddered, though he spoke not, 

There was little need for any other reply to denote 
his remembrance of the time to which she alluded. 

It has been a fatah day for you. aad yours, Lord, 
Marsden, On that day a broken-hearted girl received, 
her death-blow, in the discovery ef your treachery. 
On that day, one short yeav afterwards, another vic- 
tim left this weary world—though., her: place was, 
alas! filled by one who has. but. little. less claim, to 
your pity and your protection, evem as. she has in- 
herited the injuries you. worked,. And; mark me! 
this same fatal day has seen a tragedy more dreadful, 
perliaps, if not moré really pitiable, then those’ in 
which you bore your part.” 

“Speak, woman! I hate these ordeular riddles!” 
exclaimed Lord Marsden, impatiently. “‘ Do you call 
a wedding @ tragedy ? Vorkops you are:right, after 
all,” he added, bitterly. 

“Not so,” she returned. “In this instance, at any 
rate, I had not such a hidden meaning» Lord Mars-~ 
den, do you know that the unfortanate-gitl elosen by 
your worthy nephew to be his bride perished scareely 
more than forty-eight hours-since; a victim to a fear- 
ful crime ?” 

“Perished? ‘Murdered, dovyou meaw?” said the 
peer, in alow, hoarse tone. “It is impossible!) What 
could be the eause of sueli terrible orime?” 

“ Well, it was scareely more thaw others have: been 
guilty of in theirday,” returned Robina, significantly, 
“perhaps not so-completely within the hangman’s 
grasp, though. But, as to the cause, it is'said tobe 
the old, old tale—jealousy'and' revenge.” 

“And from whom ?—who did it?” 
hoarsely. 

“That is the mystery,” she returned; “one that 
may perhaps never be solved, for tlie labyrinth 
of human passion is so tangled, and so impenetrable, 
that it needs more than common skill and cunning to 
unravel its workings.” 

“But you said just now it had been caused by jea- 
lousy and revenge,” said the. viscount, moodily, 

“So it was; but in this cago it was such a game 
of cross purposes’ that the unhappy girl’s life might 
well excite such passions in two, if not three, of those 
whose peace and happiness it affected.” 

“Explain yourself, and at. once! if yow mean to 
fain anything from me!” said Lord. Marsden, impa- 
tently, “I am too little accustomed.to such. company 
43 yours to tolerate its being forced on. me longer 

thau necessary. Hither tell me at once the circum- 
stances of this terrible. deed, or cease to, trouble me 
with what, after all, does not.concern me,” 

“It does, it does concern you, my lord!” said the 
woman, quickly. “In every point and turn it affects 
you and yours, 
murdered girl was on the point of marriage with 
your nephew and presumptive heir, There was 
another, whose very soul was’ occupied with her 
image, and that one was Rupert de Vere, the orphan 
Son of Ethel Mugrave. Haw!’ you may well’ start)and 
quiver! butso it was, And thie deep passions: that 
le inherits were lashed to fury By the bitter disap- 
Polntment of’ his love, and’ by his kinsman’s contemp- 
tuous scorn. It is on him that suspicion first fell, and 
there are many suspicious circumstances surrounding 
his conduct aiid movements that might have gone 
hard ‘Vim ff ” 

- with hits if-— 
If what 2” gasped Lord Marsden, eagerly. 


he asked, 


Listen, and you shall judge. The: 





“Tf one who is as devoted to him as he was to the 
poor victim had not avowed herself the criminal. 
Gertrude Mugrave, daughter of Eldred’s younger 
brother, is even now in eustody for the crime; but 
many hold that she could not have done it alone, and 
that the real truth is that both were implicated, and 
that she, with woman’s devotion, shields her accom- 
plice in guilt.” 

Even the hard nature which had been, as it were, 
petrified to granite by the long seclusion that had 
succeeded a bitter and secret sorrow could not but 
shudder and grieve under such an appalling picture 
of misery and guilt. 

“It is horrible,” ne said, most dreadful! Yet why 
come to me with the ghastly tale? I did all I could 
for Rupert, though neither he nor any one divined 
the secret springs at work to mar his prospects. 
ButI could not. govern the heart; I could not give 
him the hand of a girl who was destined for another, 
and I could not control the wild fancies of the love~ 
sick maiden who has proved herself sucha very fiend 
in her jealous fury.” 

“You, could have averted all in past days, Tord 
Marsden. All this is but as the train of powder 
to which, long years since, you applied the match. 
It has smouldered long; it has burst. forth in fright- 
ful explosion now.” 

Robina’s' words’ were porhaps scarcely heeded. 
Lord Marsden had sunk once again into a fit of that 
dark abstraction which was his habitwa!l mood, and for 
some moments the woman did not attempt to rouse 
him from the silent reverie. 

“You said there might be a third;” he exclaimed, 
suddenly ; “to whom did yor allude?” 

“ Oh, it was but my own imaginings, and scarcely 
to be put in words,” resumed Robina. “ The Lestranges 
are singular in some respects. . They think little of 
deserting one beloved, and, may be, utterly rained in 
fame end money and happiness. Suppose your grand- 
népliew, Aubrey, liad been true to his family tradi- 
tions, would it be very wonderful if’ that injured 
girl were maddened to fury against her rival till she 
might have been guilty‘of sucir a deed ?” 

“Then it is so? he has some such tie?” demanded 
the viscount, 

“Be content, my lord, to remain in ignorance of 
what is best left in darkness,” returned Robina, im- 
pressively. “Nay, I mean no insult to you in my 
words,” she added as a frown contracted his lined 
brow. “Lord Marsden, you have been a deeply err- 
ing man, and have’ wrought’ woe, and broken the 
heart of one I loved weil and dearly. You have brought 
misery and shame on one whom T can pity now, 
though I once‘hated ker very name. And I—f could 
expos? all this; and load yourself and: the race from 
whom you came with indelible shame, [If I refrain 
—if I spare you and yours—it must be on condition 
that you allow me to guide my owm aetions, and to 
keep the veil drawn till it'is sufe to uplift it.” 

“Then there are—there are still secrets that I know 
not of ?” asked the peer, anxiously. 

“Perhaps; bat not much—not much: that is un- 
known to you,” retarned Robina. ‘I myself was 
quite.as' much benightéd as yourself till a ray of 
light beamed on the thick gloom ~only a few short 
montlis since, Even now I may be mistaken in my 
suspicions.” 

“Robina!” he exclaimed, suddenly starting for- 
ward, and grasping the woman’s arm with an even 
painful force. “Answer me but this one question. 
I must—I will be satisfied of this one fact. Does 
she—does Juanita live yet ?” 

The woman shook her head with.a bitter, scornful 
smnile. 

“No,” she replied, firmly, “no. You must be mad 
even to let such an idea cross your brain. Juanita 
has slept for long years in her distant grave. Her 
death lieson your conscience as ~_ at this: poor 
Hilda’s is on that of her murderer. Do. not tlatter 
yourself that it can ever be retrieved, that guilty past!” 

“Nor atoned!” came like an unconscious groan 
from the unhappy peer. “ And yet I live on—on— 
on!” 

“ While yet. the young and happy are lying in a 
cold shroud:!” said Robina, replying to his thoughts 
rather than words; “ Well, so it is; and. we poor, 
blind mortals cannot see the workings of destiny, 
But now'to the objectof my coming. I want money 
—not for myself, bat to carry out my plaus—to save 
perhaps misery and iujustice from their full sway, 
and to satisfy myself’ of the trutlof my recently 
awakened doubts.” 

“Tt is worth little to me,” returned the viscount, 
hesitatingly. “But still, Robina, you must see that 
it is a blind and wnreasoning confidence you demand. 
I may be furnishing engines for my own destruction 
—I may be frustrating’ the just. punishment of guilt 
in this terrible crime. At least 1 ought to know for 
what you .cquire the money you request.” 

“ That you may perhaps learn some day,” said 





Robina, coolly; “‘butuot yet. I came hither instead 


of trusting to the uncertainty and danger of letters 
to make my demand. Even hours are precious, and 
I have already lingered too long. Lord Marsden, 
you will rue the day you refuse me if you do not 
freely give me the sum I require!” 

He looked at her calm, strongly marked features, 
her proud carriage, that had little of the impostor or 
beggar in its self-possessed mien, and his mind 
wavered between fear and pride. 

That singular woman had indeed an extraordinary 
power over those with whom she came in contact, 
which might easily be explained without bringing 
superstition into play. She hada strong will, a keen 
brain, and she had personally little to lose of happi- 
ness or comfort. 

For her the present had little interest, save as con- 
nected with the past and the future, and she viewed 
those who were on the actual scene of life’s drama 
more as puppets for an end than the companions of 
her own pilgrimage, now fast drawing to its latter 
days. 

“It is for you to decide,” sw resumed. “I want 
some five hundred pounds. Ere thatsum is spent I 
shall have some tolerable certainty of the truth, and I 
will not demand more unless I can give you adequate 
satisfaction for the request. Will that suffice to open 
your purse strings?” she added, with a scornful 
smile, 

Lord}Marsden hastily drow a cheque-book from his 
desk that stood on @ table near him and wrote out 
the required draft. 

“There,” he said, pushing it towards his silent 
but attentive companion. “There, take it; but, re- 
member, I will not even now be a victim to avarice 
or deception, I would give, Heaven knows, half my 
fortune could I but retrieve the past, but I will not 
be drained of money and peace by idle threats or 
promises !” 

Robina calmly deposited the paper in a large note 
case, then placed it securely in her dress. 

“Time will show, my lord,” she said, rising. “TI 
do not even read the coming events clearly myself, 
no wonder they are misty to you. But you have 
done well to comply, and I will some day explain 
what you cannot yet comprehend. Farewell!” 

“Stay,” he said, “stey. Where shall I see you 
or hear from you again?” 

“TI cannot tell,” she replied. “I may even go tc 
foreign lands ere I cam fully satisfy myself, or have 
definite news for you. But, if I be living, it will be 
before the Christmastide that is nowat hand shall 
come again on earth, perhaps even ere the summer 
sun banishes the blighting traces of the wintry 
blast. You shall certainly have tidings ef me, 
Lord Marsden, whether I live or die, during tlre 
coming year. Meanwhile, be ready to obey the in- 
dications of the Providence who guides this tangled, 
troubled life should any such occur. There are 
atrange and pressing dangers coming’ for those who 
are most nearly connected with yow and yours.” 

With this oracular warning Robina departed by 
the same read she had chosen in her approach, and 
no sooner had her steps disappeared even in sound 
than the usual tap at the door heralded the entrance 
of the domestic with the long-delayed post-bag for 
Denefoot Castle. The coincidence appeared, to say 
the least, somewhat remarkable, except to thie pre- 
occupied viscount’s abstracted thouyhts. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Come, let’s away to prison ; 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage, 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 
As if we were Heaven's spies. 

GERTRUDE MUGRAVE sat in the lone clamber as- 

signed to her, locked and barred against. all possible 
egress or ingress, her head bowed on her hands, her 
slight form im the very abandonment of grief and 
despair. 
Twelve o'clock sounded—the midnight hour—and 
still she did not move; did not prepare to retire to 
the couch that stood waiting for its tenaut in that 
distant recess: ‘There could be no sleep for her—the 
accused one. 

How could she rest in. the same house where the 
corpse of her murdered cousin lay white and cold? 
Was there ever to be rest for her more? 

It had been the long-anticipated, long-prepared- 
for bridal day of Hilda Mugrave. 

Now she was the bride of Death! 

The beautiful heiress, the worshipped child of for- 
tune, lay senseless and rigid as any pauper on her 
father’s lands. Truly: 

“In death rich and poor meet togepher, 
Heaven is the maker of them all.” 

If such were the forcible reflections suggested by 
Hilda’s mournful fate, there might well be more 
fevering and agonizing thoughts in the breast of 
her on whom the shadow of such terrible guilt lay like 
an incubus, darkening for ever the vista that lay be- 
fore her young vision: 
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Well might sleep fly scared from her very brain 
and her feverish brow burn with fire that no outward 
cooling lotion could have quenched. 

Yet there scarcely seemed the remorseful agony 
on that young face, nor the terrified wildness in the 
beautiful eyes that were its glory, which such cir- 
cumstances might well have induced. Rather did a 
stony, calm endurance sit upon the white brow and 
the compressed lips, as if the powers of mind and 
body were innured and wound up to suffering. 

The clock had struck midnight, and perhaps its 
steady hands had advanced far towards the first hour 
of the coming day, when the key turned stealthily 
in the lock of the young prisoner's door, and, after a 
moment's pause, it opened to admit the figure that 
seemed scarcely to require more than a spirit’s space 
for its transit in this mortal life. 

It was the tiny form of Madeline Cleveland which 
stole into the apartment through the scarcely opened 
door. The girl approached Gertrude’s chair with a 
half-timid, apologetic air, anda deprecating look that 
might surely have belonged rather to the prisoner 
than her visitor. 

“Gertrude, dear Gertrude, I have come to save 
you!’’ she whispered. ‘ You must not remain here!” 

The young creature thus addressed shrank away 
from the soft hand laid on hers, 

‘‘Leave me, Madeline—leave me! I am better 
alone. And to save me is impossible.” 

“Tt is possible—it must be done,” pleaded Made- 
line, with a wild agony on her small features which 
was utterly inexplicable even to her companion. 
‘** Gertrude, if you be obstinate it will drive me mad. 
You must—you shall escape this dreadful fate!” 

am ready—prepared,” returned Gertrude, 
calmly. “Do not attempt to move my resolve, Ma. 
deline. I did not act without knowing what awaited 
me.” 

“Tfush, hush! It avails not to talk thus to me,” 
was the impatient response. “ Gertrude, I know that 
you are prepared, but—Heaven help me—I am not so 
brave. Iwill not permit such horrors. You must— 
you shall leave this place, and escape your fearful 
doom. Listen, girl, Do you know that he, Rupert 
De Vere, is already branded? ‘There are suspicions 
—grave, terrible suspicions—already resting on 
his name. You are supposed to be accomplices. 
Do you not see that your escape alone can set him 
free—{ree to avoid the search that will be made for 
him—jreo to maintain his innocence? It would be 
madness to remain.” 

Gertrude’s eyes were fixed questioningly on her 
companion’s bright, flaming orbs, that flashed like 
diamonds as the light of the lamp rested on them, It 
seemed as if she did not trust altogether her saviour 
from certain death. 

“What matters it to you?” she said, in the hard, 
incredulous tone which overpowering sorrow will 
sometimes bring to the soft voice of the over-tried 
sufferer. “ Neither Rupert De Vere nor I can excite 
any great interestin your mind. It would be different 
if your cousin or any one really dear to you were in 
question.” 

Madeline sprang a few paces as if an adder had 
stung her, but in a few seconds her composure re- 
turned. 

“ You can scarcely give me credit forany womanly 
sympathy if you can imagine I am insensible to this 
tragedy,” she returned. “ Your poor cousin’s fate, 
and your own, are too dreadful for any human being 
to see and not strive to alleviate such misery.” 

“Then you would save the guilty. Is that your 
code of morals ?” asked Gertrude, with a kind of half- 
disgust with her own terrible position that gave a 
more ghastly smile to her white face. 

Madeline was scarcely less pale than the prisoner, 
and her voice was hollow and unnatural as she said: 

“Yes, you are right. I would save the guilty, 
Heaven will punish in its own time and way. Ger- 
trude, you shall leave this place, or I will share your 
prison. Will you kill me?” she added, impatiently. 
“ Will you see me in a lunatic cell by your obstinacy ?” 

Her eyes did in truth burn with a suspicious, 
frenzied light as she spoke, and even Gertrude’s hard, 
crusted wretchedness could not be insensible to that 
agonized pleading. 

“Ido not understand all this,” she said, slowly ; 
“but I again appeal in my turn to your own brave 
heart whether I can act socravena part. Madeline, 
if I avow the deed, then escape from its punish- 
ment, I shall be justly execrated as a cowardly cri- 
minal, who could take life and not give her own as 
expiation. I would rather die—die !” she added, des- 
perately, ‘Better fall into the hands of Heaven 
than the hands of men. I might be captured, then 
—oh, Madeline! if you have really pity for me, do 
not urge me farther. Spare me such a fate, I am 
wretched enough already.” 

For the first time since her committal to that 
lonely prison tears burst from Gertrude’s lovely eyes, 
aud moistened her white, cold cheeks. 





“I cannot weep, my eyes burn too terribly,” mur- 
mured Madeline, half aside. ‘“ Would that I could.” 

Then, turning again to the young love-stricken 
girl, she spoke with slow and solemn emphasis. 

“Gertrude Mugrave, you have been the one most 
congenial to my heart of any in this to me new circle, 
into which I have been forced. You, like myself, are 
an orphan—you are strong to love and to suffer. Yes, 
I know your secret, Gertrude. You love Rupert De 
Vere, as few can love. For his sake, to free him from 
danger, and to save me from fearful misery, I implore 
you on my very knees to submit to my guidance and 
follow my counsel!” 

A jealous gleam shot from Gertrude’s tearful eyes. 

“And you! Do you love him then?” she asked, 
suddenly. 

Even iu that lone chamber of suffering and crime 
a scornful, low laugh came on the air, which was in- 
explicable to the anxious heart of the devoted 
maiden. 

“T love Rupert De Vere!” Madeline repeated, bit- 
terly. ‘Poor Gertrude, you must indeed be love 
sick to suppose that all must fall before your idol! 
No, no; I would never even listen to one word of such 
folly. I would leave you to your fate but for a cause 
you can scarcely—perhaps never may comprehend! 
But in his name, for his sake—to save him from dis- 
grace and certain death—I adjure you to obey me, 
and to accept the safety I offer!” 

There was a solema gravity in her look and tone 
that brought inevitable conviction with it. 

It was no mere pretext, no girlish sympathy, no 
womanly shrinking from the very idea of suffering 
that prompted the agonized pleading, the wild, touch- 
ing remonstrance on which more than life itself 
seemed to hang. 

“ Madeline, one word ere I decide on my course,’ 
said Gertrude, anxiously. “If you are wrong in your 
belief, if it so turn out that Rupert De Vere is—in 
spite of all—arrested, you will not deem me trea- 
cherous should [ give myself up to the punishment 
such a crime deserves? I will not let him suffer for 
me,” she added, with a piteous attempt at bravery 
and self-possession. 

“ Poor child, poor child!” murmured Madeline, as 
if to herself rather than her companion. “ Do not 
fear,” she added, turning again to Gertrude; “ Mr. 
De Vere’s safety shall be cared for, if necessary, by 
friends who I know are already watching on his be- 
half. But come, Gertrude, there is not a moment to 
waste. The friend who will enable me to effect your 
escape must not be wearied out by our delay. -It is 
a skilful and hazardous mode he has contrived, but 
if you be brave, and trust entirely to him, there will be 
no real danger. And,” she continued, ‘if you are will- 
ing to encounter farther exposure, disgrace, and 
death, Gertrude, you are surely able to faco a brief 
and temporary risk.” 

She wrapped Gertrude in a large cloak she had 
under her arm, hastily held a small flask of wine to 
her pale lips as a reviving cordial, then glided from 
the room, beckoning the girl to follow, and herself 
returning to lock and fasten the door. 

It was pitch dark, but still Gertrude could follow 
the glimmering light of the lamp Madeline held down 
the stairs and across the wide hall, where a faint gust 
of cold air well nigh extinguished the flickering 
light. 

But still Gertrude could distinguish a figure stand- 
ing by the half-opeued window as the disguised form 
of Philip Dacre. 

(To be continued.) 








Tue Crown Prince AND Princess oF Den- 
MARK.—The Crown Prince and the Crown Princess 
of Denmark have returned to Copenhagen from 
Stockholm. His Royal Highness, who has been ad- 
mitted while in Sweden into the highest rank of 
freemasonry (the Order of Charles XIII.), is about 
to be chosen grand master of the Danish lodges. 

BRIEF AND TO THE Porntr.—A merchant at 
Frankfort, who owned property in Chicago, has re- 
ceived a characteristic telegram from his American 
agent there. It is conched in the following laconic 
terms :—‘ All your houses are burned to the ground. 
Reply by telegraph if I am to commence rebuilding 
at once.” 

CuMBERLAND LopGe, Winpsor GREAT ParK.— 
Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Great Park (so called 
owing to its having been ay dy residence of 

illiam Duke of Cumberland), just been re- 
stored, the State apartments having been, it will 
be remembered, destroyed by fire about two years 
ago. Till recently the lodge was occupied by Vis- 
count Bridport and family; but now that the re- 
storations are completed it will be, it is understood, 
used as a residence by some members of the Royal 
Family. 

FauLt Finpers.—What a gift some people have 
of finding fault! Praise anything, no matter what, 





and they will always confront you witha “but.” It 





really seems to hurt them when you take pleasure jy 
admiring anything, and they hasten to take you down 
a peg. Sometimes they do this because they think 
such a course argues an experience and observation 
wider and more fastidious than your own; but more 
often it is a petulant habit, springing from envy or 
jealousy, for which the offender richly deserves to 
have his nose pulled, as a preventive to his turning 
it up in future , 

Do not RIpIcuLE CHILDREN.-Children often seem 
to say very absurd things, for which they are ridicn. 
led or abashed. Nothing, however, can be more cruel 
than this, for the child has merely done what many, 
philosopher has done before him—jumped to a wrong 
conclusion ; and if, instead of being ridiculed and 
made to distrust himself, and avoid the venturing 
his little speculations before us in future, we had 
been at the trouble of carefully examining his no. 
tions, we should have discovered how naturally, 
perhaps, the idea arisen, or how ingeniously, 
through a lack of knowledge, the little mind had 
put together incongruous things. 

Bitz or Venomous Insects.—When the usnal 
remedies of sucking, scarification, and burning with 
a hot iron have failed the Tartars lay their patient 
on his back, and make him swallow as much milk 
as he can imbibe. He is then packed away in a box 
or basket, having a long rope attached to each end 
of it, and this rope is passed above through a strong 
hook or ring. After being swung up he is rocked 
and shaken about for five or six hours, without inter. 
mission, by tivo men, who relieve one another at the 
task; or else the basket is made to revolve until the 
rope becomes twisted and shortened, then the at- 
tendant lets it suddenly go, so that it whirls round 
with tremendous rapidity until it touches the ground. 
Either of these methods uces dizziness and other 
ailments, whence ensue vomiting, perspiration, and, 
what is much better thun these, an effectual cure. 

Tue “ Earty CaLter.”’—In a trial before Baron 
Pigot the other day a witness described himself as 
of a profession or trade of the existence of which 
neither his lordship nor the barristers in court 
seemed to be aware. The witness said, “Iam an 
early caller.” ‘“ Why,” replied the man, “I calls 
different tradesmen at early hours, from one till 
half-past five in the morning, and that is how I makes 
my living. I gets up between twelve and one, I 
goes to bed at six, and I sleeps till the afternoon.” 
* But surely you don’t call any person as early as 
one o’clock ?’”? ‘ Yes; I calls bakers between one 
and two; but I ain’t had no bakers on my list for 
the last two months, The bakers is the earliest of 
all!’”? What a view of lifein London! What ways 
there are of ing a living in this vast city! Only 
think of the trade of “ early caller,” and a man of 
about five-and-twenty settling down to it! 

Tue Rich AND THE Poor.—What is wealth? 
Wealth is whatever men can realize from nature 
for their sustenance and enjoyment. Labour is 
what realizes it. Prudence saves from it, and the 
savings become capital, which helps to extend and 
multiply the operations of labour, and thus creates 
more capital. The wealthy are composed of those 
who have inherited property from others, those who 
have acquired it accidentally, and those who have 
realized it for themselves. The poor, in like manner, 
are composed of those who have inherited povert 
from others, those who have become poor throug 
accident, and those who have brought poverty upon 
themselves. The most familiar mode of producing 
poverty is by idleness. A man will not work; he 
realizes no wealth ; he is of course poor. Or he 
squanders in some absurd manner the earnings 
which he does realize, and thus remains equally 
poor as if he did not work. The poverty arising 
from idleness will only be curable, as it has ever 
been since the beginning of the world, by industry. 
That which comes from wastefulness will only be 
cured by economy. 

Lorp NEaves ON THE DiFFIcULTY oF JUDGES 
Kegrine S1LENce.—Lord Neaves, in the course of 
an address delivered in Edinburgh recently im 
connection with the Scots Law Society, said it was 
— to deny that the as meagg to interpose 
and even to interrupt counsel was a fault which 
was too common, and from which perhaps only 4 
few judges were wholly exempt. But it was.a true 
saying, he believed, of Chief Baron Alexander that 
no man who had not tried it could tell the her- 
culean labour and enormous self-control which % 
judge had to exert in holding his tongue. (Laughter-) 
The resolution, however, of a judge to abstain 
wholly from interruptions might be carried too far. 
Sir William Gran ter of the Rolls, was said to 
have sat for two days listening to counsel arguing 
as to the in tion of a certain Act of Parlia- 
ment, and at the end of the discussion he was re- 

ted to have quietly said: “ As the Act in question 
as long ago been repealed by certain other Acts, it 
is not necessary for me to express any opinion 
about it” —a remark which might as well have been 





made at the outset. 
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THE 
CRUISE OF THE BRIGANTINE. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave. Campbell. 

Wirt a zest which continued watching and nerves 

all astrain are apt to produce in the way of appetite, 
Lady Mary and the young lieutenant attacked the 
savoury edibles which the ward-room cook had pre- 
pared and sent over for the officer, while the seamen 
scattered about the battery were also busied ina 
similar occupation. 
_ The soft and dreamy hour of twilight, than which 
in that climate there is no time more delicious, was 
now drawing on, and a freshening breeze, lifting out 
the banner on the cliff, also stirred the waters into 
dancing wavelets at once bright and musical, 

“The tide has turned, sir, and that wreck as we 
dismasted seems to rise, like as if she was a-drifting 
in!” cried the look-out stationed by the flag-staff, 
while the lady and Mr. Sedley were supping near the 
gun-carriage. 

“Allright. She will not drift where she can da- 
mage us!” said Mr. Sedley. ‘ Should tide and wind 
bring her under our guns we would only have to 
finish what we have begun.” 

Having concluded the meal, as the night air grew 
more and more chill, while the wind blew from the 
sea, the young officer, telling her there was no need 
to watch—and, in truth, it would soon be too dark 
to see—urged Lady Mary to rejoin her sisters in the 
comfortable tent. 

At last she consented, and he escorted her as far 
as the lower batteries, where Starbuck was at the 
moment engaged in having provisions rolled off to 
the brigantine, for, with all leaks stopped, and a 
reas set up aft, she was ready to take in her 

ores, 

“We'd best keep guns and powder on shore to 
the very last,” said Sedley, “ for that hulk we dis- 
masted is drifting in, and the pirates were in sight 
in half a dozen quarters before night set in !” 

“Ireckon that the frigate we saw in chase has 
run them to their holes!” said Starbuck. “But I 
shall not start a gun till all else is aboard, that you 
may depend on.” 

Sedley now returned to his gun, when one of his 
- told him the look-out above wanted to see him 

once, 

, Hurrying up, he found the man on his knees, peer- 
ing out over the sea with evident anxiety. 

;, What do you see ?” asked the officer, hastily. 

. “Nothing now, sir; it has got too thick. But 
just after you went away with the lady I saw a sloop 





[CATCHING A TARTAR. ] 


standing seaward, then another, but, as they were 
not heading this way I didn’t like to disturb you, 
But just a bit ago I heard what I thought was blocks 
a-creaking, then I saw alight ont there somewhere.” 

“This should all have been reported at once. Now 
keep your ears open, for eyes are useless in this 
darkness, and report any sound. Should you see a 
light report it, though it is not likely that one will 
be shown!” 

Hurrying to his gun, the lieutenant sent a messen- 
ger at once to Lord Radcliffe and to Starbuck that 
he believed there would be an attempt made to re- 
new the attack in the night, though he did not be- 
lieve it would commence before moonrise, as till then 
the headlands would be invisible and the entrance 
to the harbour difficult if not impossible. 

He little knew how well used men may become to 
intricate channels and dark hiding-places—so used 
in deed that by night as well as by day they can 
traverse passes which no other would dare at- 
tempt. 

He now went down to his gun, knowing by the 
sounds that they were on the alert at the other bat- 
teries, and that every man had been put on duty by 
Lord Radcliffe. 

The latter came down to Sedley’s post soon after 
to learn the full extent of the information which 
caused the latter to think an attack would be made, 

He had not been there a minute before the flag- 
staff look-out came down in breathless haste. 

“I dared not call out, sir,” he said. ‘‘ They'd have 
heard me if I had. There’s one vessel, I think two, 
coming in close under the land withsweeps. I heard 
them dip, and I heard a man utter an oath because 
another stepped on him, by the way he spoke.” 

“Then it is coming. We are ready, and they 
will be surprised instead of surprising,” said the 
nobleman, “Our guns will call that frigate in, and 
if we hold our own for a little time we'll have help 
should it be needed.” 

“* Hark!” cried Sedley. ‘I, too, hear the dip of 
oars. Get back to your batteries, my lord, please, 
and look to the ladies. I'll not let the fiends pass 
me if Iean helpit. Back quickly, my lord—they 
come!’’ 

Lord Radcliffe had already gone. 

Now, though he could see nothing in the pitchy 
darkness, the young officer distinctly heard sounds 
which told him the enemy were off, if not indeed 
within the mouth of the little harbour. 

Quickly he depressed his gun for a water range, 
for it was already trained so that it would make the 
point where a vessel would first appear, then, com- 
manding strict silence, he waited and listened. 

Again and again he heard the dip of the heavy 
sweeps, and at last, as he knelt by the breach of his 





gun, he saw, like a cloud, the flutter of a flag be- 
tween him and the sky over the channel. 

Till then his match, lighted but hidden, was not 
raised, but now, knowing the hull beneath that flag, 
though unseen, must be in range, he whispered to 
his gunners : 

“Ready, men—ready! They are in range!” 

Then with his own hand he raised the burning 
match and fired. 

Even while the thunder of his gun echoed through 
the hills the crash of the double-load, round shot 
and canister, came to his ears, assuring him that he 
had chosen a right moment—then swift-following 
shrieks and yells added proof that he had done 
damage. 

* Load in with grape and canister two stands ai 
once !”’ he shouted, while from the pirate, sweeping 
in with a strong flood tide, came back a rapid fire of 
great guns and small arms as well. 

Now, guided by the flash of guns on board the 
enemy, the upper batteries opened their fire, and a 
continuous roar from the long gup and the carronades 
told the murderous pirates that they had not taken 
the English, as they hoped, by surprise, but that they 
were ready for desperate defence. 

Now all need of disguise was gone, and not one 
but three distinct hulls were seen to blaze with fire 
as thcy swept into the harbour, and the flashing 
guns told them that those decks were covered with 
men, shouting out their fiendish battle cries, while 
with great guns and small arms they replied to the 
well-served batteries. 

The situation was fearful! for in numbers the 
pirates were fully ten to one of the Englishmen, 
though on both sides, on theirs the most, the num- 
bers lessened rapidly. 

“In shore and land!’”’ shouted a voice througha 
trumpet. “In shore and land—set fire to their craft, 
and by its light hew down the English dogs !” 

“* Ay, that is the tune!” shouted another. “ Obey 
the words of Polias, the Red-handed Demon of the 
Sea!’ 

Then the vessels seemed to pass the gun which 
Sedley worked as it had never been worked before, 
but he kept their range, and fired as fast as the gun- 
ners could reload, though already nearly half his men 
were down, and he had been himself wounded twice 
by bullets glancing through his flesh, though not 
disabled. / 

Then came terrible cheers, for, in spite of the 
rapid fire from batteries and small arms on the 
English side, the pirates had touched the shore. 

A few moments only had passed when a blaze 
flashed up brighter than the sulphurous light of 
battle—the brigantine had been fired ! é 

As this blaze leaped up, showing to friend and 
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foe the ’vantage ground of each, Sedley saw @ mad- 
dened crowd of pirates coming charging down on 
him, while another column moved at a run upon the 
other batteries. 

“ Cutlass, pike, and pistol! Now, brave lads, we 
must beat them back or die!” he cried. 

On, on, with fearful yells the wretches rushed, 
while silent, defiant, even though hopeless now, Sed- 
ley and his men stood forth to meet them. 

A few seconds more, and hand to hand they 
strove, the English rushing, wedge-like, into the 
oncoming mass. 4 

“ Cut through and join Lord Radcliffe!” cried the 
heroic officer as he clove down a man both right and 
left, and parried a pike thrust at hig breast. On, 
for Old England’s honour—on!” he shouted, and, 
like a sharp hull breasting the as it 
rushes on to doom, he clove hia way through the as- 
tonished buccaneers, followed by afew brave sea- 
men as desperate ashe. * 

Through them, and rushing on to the rear of the 
mass whom Radcliffe and Starbuck were fighting as 
bravely as men could fight, he came with a sudden 
swiftness that for an instant gave Lord Radcliffe an 
advantage. 

But, in turn, those whom Sedley had passed and 
left behind closed in, and now, more terrible in their 
consciousness of numbers as seen by the light of 
their burning ship, the pirates crowded in upon the 
English, more than half of whom were down already. 

Terrible was the struggle now. ho nes indeed, 
yet with despair, silent and grim, the brave 
men met the fiend h foe. 

Suddenly, a party, headed by the Is 
Spaniard, rushed up the hill side, where by the red 
fire light the terror-stricken women could be seen. 
Their shrieks told that they knew what peril was at 
hand, but at that dread moment, when a fresh band 
of demons seemed to come from the clouds, for 
they were bounding down the hill, those demons in 
seeming proved to be like Heaven’s angels sent to 
help them, for, in a voice which rolled like thunder 
through the air, their leader shouted to Polias: 

** Back, thou Spanish hound, back! Hark Cringle 
is before thee! Back! ere I cross swords with thee, 
or thine hour of doom hath come.” 

Surprised, when his hands were almost where they 
could grasp those shrinking forms, Poiias halted, 
and in a second more Hark Cringle and his crew 
came pouring down upon him, 

Now it was pirate upon pirate, and never did they 
fight more fiercely, as the tide of battle went down 
beyond where the helpless women stood. 

Pedro Polias turned and fled, but his men resisted 
fiercely, and when they were again back where sup- 
port could reach them—though Lord Radcliffe, 
wounded, tried to help his new allies—it seemed as 
if Hark Cringle would be overpowered. 

His weakness told upon his usual prowess, flesh 
wounds added to it, and twice, but for young Victor's 
guarding hand, he would have fallen under blows 
he could not parry. 

Starbuck already dead, Sedley wounded for the 
third time—the day seemed lost, and the rising moon 
looked down on a fearful picture—the pirates gain- 
ing on every side—scarcely a hope remaining for 
those who had fought so bravely. 

Pedro Polias perceived his advantage—he saw that 
overwhelming numbers and the courage he did not 
himself possess would crush all resistance, and, 
shouting out once more his favourite cry, “ Women 
and gold! women and gold!” he rushed upon the 
sinking leader of those who had met and turned the 
tide for a time against him. 

On one knee Hark Cringle shouted wild defiance 
and bade the wretch come on, while the giant, with 
a laugh more like a yell from a demon’s lips than a 
sound from a human voice, rushed forward. 

Young Sedley fired full at the giant’s breast, with 
his last pistol shot, for he was also on the ground, 
wounded fearfully, but the bullet glanced from a 
shirt of mail. 

Then the fate of Hark Cringle seemed sealed, for 
his followers were beaten back or separated from 
him, and young Victor was not by his side—they 
had either been torn apart by the surge of battle 
or the youth was down. 

“ Now, English thief, I’ll pay theeall my debts!” 
cried Polias as he rushed upon him whom he deemed 
helpless. “ Take that and we will call it even.” 

The pirate’s cutlass fell, but, weak as ho was, 
Hark Cringle turned its blade aside, though it was 
his last effort—he could not raise his arm again. 

“‘Coward!” shrieked a voice, shrill and wild, at 
that dread instant. “ Coward, turn and die as thou 
shouldst—by a woman’s hand !” 

The astounded pirate turned half round, and as 
he turned a form rising from the dead sprang to his 
a and a dagger went hissing through his brawny 
neck. 

‘The form of the page Victor—yet the voice of a 
Wowan—and now, while young Sedley uttered a 

strange cry, and Hark Cringle stretched out his 
arin, Pedro Polias falling back with his death blow 
given, there was another sound, a cheer which gave 








noes to even the dying Englishmen, joy to those who 
vi 

A proud frigate was sweeping up the harbour, 
clewing up her sails, while four hundred men sent 
up the cheer which told the pirates their doom was 
sealed—their intended victims that their fate was 
changed. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 
All who ed would win 
Must share it—Happiness was borme twin. 


 VicTORINE, my sister!” 

This was the astonished which broke from 
young Sedley’s lips when that der form rose by 
the Spanish giant’s side, and the shrill voice 
shrieked out the words which made him turn. 

** Victorine, my sister!” he in wild sur- 


prise, as the pirate fell. 
“Vi and for ever loved!” 


, ONCE 

cried Hark Cringle bl sank back, faint with loss 
of Muon, while the pirate yall cakes turned to fi 

en, whi irates, all aghast, y 
to their own Prenat meron de to meet 
grape and canister, from 
bristling steel, as the man-of-war 
commanded by Captain : 
met to advise and Kelso to pilot, had taker 
situation at a g’ 
together more wondering than 
could not understand why Hark Cringle the Terrible 

find — in —_ an hour, pa 
Quickly, even they asked no quarter, 

received it not, was the fate of the pirates settled 
now. - 
The man-of-war’s men, fresh and cool, disciplined 
and led by officers who knew their duty, 
battle li less than a butchery now. 
were all aground upon the beach, and as 
—— a swept with they 
grape from rigate’s guns P 
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as frigate rounded in 
concluded all, 

Only a few poor wretches lived to perish at thie 
yard-arm afterwards, then the Was over. 

Captain Sarsfield hurried to shore then, 
he saw a group of women bending over some one 
who seemed sorely in need of help from the sur- 
geon’s hands. 

“Lord Radcliffe here ?’’ he cried, recognizing one 
whom he had known well in his native land. 

“Who calls on Lord Radcliffe?” said Hark 
Cringle, raising his head from the shoulder of her 
whom he had known as Victor, the page, now known 
as Victorine, whom he had so long believed a faith- 
less love. 

“'Twas I, I spoke to him—not yon,” said 
Captain Sarsfield, pointing to the owner of the 
brigantine. 

“Yet here am I, Robert Harkness, Earl of Rad- 
cliffe!’’ said the other. 

* He who was reported dead—-whose title in that 
case fell to me?” cried Lord Radcliffe, in astonish- 
ment. 

** Ay, and whose title thou shalt still retain,” said 
the other, ‘for my voyage is about to close, I think. 
I’ve my last billet on earth, or I mistake.” 

** No, no, live to learn that I was not as false as 
thou didst deem—live to learn that, searching 
through many a clime, sailing over many a sea to 
find thee, it was to prove how unchanging the love 
of a woman is, how boundless her devotion!” cried 
she who raised his head. 

“Wonder upon wonder—this is the Lady Vic- 
torine Sedley, in a strange garb, but surely she!” 
cried Lady Mary. 

“It is, and if I did cast aside the habiliments of 
my sex, it was for him. Thou knowest, lady, what 
love is ?” 

“Ido, I do!” 

And Lady Mary knelt by young Sedley’s side, 
while the surgeon of the frigate hastened to first 
aid those who seemed most entitled, from rank as 
well as need, to his services. 

Robert Harkness, rightful earl and owner of the 
Radcliffe property, was pronounced badly though 
not mortally hurt, and he who was his near kins- 
man, Lord Radcliffe as we have so far known him, 
was in yet less danger. Young Sedley was badly 
wounded, yet with caro the surgeon said that he 
would live. 

With their wounds dressed, these, with the ladies, 
were at once removed to the frigate’s cabins, 

Then the surgeon with Doctor Ripton went to 
the aid of the crew of the brigantine and the fol- 
lowers of Hark Cringle, who, by their brave defence 
of the English in their hour of need, had, for the time 
at least, washed off the stain of piracy which rested 
on them. 

It was a hard and a busy time for their kindly 
hands, taxing skill and patience, but when the red 
sun rose on another day, to look down on blackened 
hulls, on heaps of ghastly dead, all that could be 
cared for had been attended by the living and made 
as comfortable as circumstances would permit, 
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Then followed a few busy hours, while the En. 
glish man-of-war’s men dug huge pits in the sand, 
and put the dead pirates and the slain Englishmen 
beneath the earth. They would not leave even an 
enemy to make food for the croaking raven or the 
voracious vulture. 

We will now to Captain Sarsfield’s cabin, to learn 
what is going on with those in whom the reader 
must hold interest. 

All had been so placed that each one could see and 
talk with the other; the wounded officers and their 
female relatives were grouped in the spacious and 
well-furnished cabin. 

And the owner of the burned brigantine, who had 
hi 4 th prem tag ome for fnvland’ we re 
m C) , Was urging 
him whom we have hitherto known as Hark Cringle 
to return and resume his title and estates. 
said the latter, in a tone too firm to leave 
a doubt of his sincerity. “TI would be dead to all 
the world but her—but Victorine! I have a vessel 
of mine own, men who will sail with me, not to com- 
mit another crime, but to @ fair and sunny land, 
all, yan ge lives, may strive to redeem 
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of w and ancient name, of the love 
Win clltcoleen it and make me blessed. Shall 
it not be so, my Victorine ?” 

“ Heaven grant it may !’’ she murmured. 

* Now, an there be no » L would have the 
frigate’s — !”’ said Robert Hark. 
ness, “I will, wed this true love 

, beli ; ftom. Thank Provi- 
dence I have one to 1 and a sound 
My other a Spa while 
8a) & ; hour I 
we'er Gaty is to shield the 

‘Who oa pis teere, 
one so brave, wishing to 

redeem 


what he had illy done, wished aid now to 
lead a purer and a better life ? ; 

The chaplain came, and Victorine, now beautiful 
in robes which well became her, stood by his side 
whom she had ‘served as page so faithfully if for so 
brief a time—stood there to breathe the vows which 
made them one in name‘as both were one in spirit. 

They were wedded, and the chaplain was about. 
to turn away; , 

“ Hold, my reverend friend!”? said Lord Radcliffe, 
for such we still-must call him, since Hark Cringle 
refused to take the title.. ‘There are two more 
disconsolates sailing on the troubled sea of single 
wretchedness, whom I would see relieved from fu- 
ture doubt and trouble. My sister, Lady Mary, 
has proved her affection for brave Algernon Sed- 
ley too well for me to doubt that wedded life will 
make her happy. If he object not, there shall be 
a double wedding here !” : 

He did not object, and the chaplain soon linked 
hands where hearts already throbbed in unison. 

The One-armed Buccaneer no longer struck terror 
to the hearts of those who sailed the Southern seas, 
but far away in a lovely Southern isle there was & 
colony of happy settlers spoken of in after days, 
who made their settlement to visitors seem like 
second Paradise. 

THE END. 





Tux English nation is to be presented with » 
suitable memorial of the generous assistance rene 
dered to France during the late war. ‘Che memorial 
is to take the form of « valuable painting, by a first- 
rate artist. The total sumcontributed by England 
during and after the war was 11,983,000 francs. 

A Copra 1n Love with a Woman.—A very 
extraordinary and astonishing incident was lately 
reported to have occurred a few miles from Beypore, 
the particulars of which are as follows. “A native 
female of a very attractive appearance, of the car- 
penter caste, while sweeping the yard of her hous 
heard a hissing noise behind her. As she turn 
to see what it was she found to her terror a large 
cobra advancing towards her. Before she had time 
to call any one to her assistance, or even to go from 
the place, the serpent darted at her like lightning, 
and coiled round one of her legs, and in the twinkle 
of an eye darted higher and higher till it brought 
its open hood in contact with her face, there moving 
it to and fro like a screen. In this pitiable and 
frightful position she had to remain for about one 
or two days without being able to lie or sleep. 
None but females could approach her to feed her 
with milk and plantains, when, it is said, the cobra 
turned its head to one side and gave her ample time 
to nourish herself. But on any men stepping -_ 
the compound the cobra would hiss feartully a0 
tighten its hold round her body in such a manner 
as to make her feel breathless. Many were the con- 
jurers who eame to relieve her from her frigh 
condition, but none succeeded in removing the huge 
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serpent from her person, till latterly a Nair was 
prought from the interior, who, after performing 
certain charms and spells, succeeded in disentan- 
gling the poor woman of her venomous lover. The 
snake quietly crept back into the bush whence it 
came, andthe woman is now doing well. The above 
wonderful occurrence is now a general talk amongst 
the natives of the place. Those snakes always from 
the first had a penchant for the female. 

Tux scheme of army reform which is just now 
being considered by the Swiss Federal Assembly is 
very simple and comprehensive. It is proposed 
that “every Swiss citizen between the ages of 
twenty and forty-four shall be liable to military 
service.” Another clause of the bill provides that 
under special circumstances, in the event of war, 
those exempt may be called out. The whole organi- 
sation of the army is under the “ exclusive control”’ 
of the Federal Assemblies. 

PopuLARITY OF Roya, Namts.—We find all 
the children of the Queen making upon the na 
tional registers a titular impress more or less dis- 
tinct. Such an event as the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales was sure to leave an especial mark upon 
the indexes. During the year in which this wedding 
took place about 1,500 female children received the 
name of Alexandra, and nearly 3,000 boys were 
registered Albert Edward. The Albert Aloxanders 
were also numerous ; and the birth registers for the 
period abound in other dications as to the interest 
taken in the young couple at the time. 








SCIENCE. 


S1zk WHICH CANNOT BE REMOVED BY WASHING. 
—According to a French patent, muriate of zine 
will effectually fasten starch size to cotton fibre. It 
says that sized cotton goods, and we suppore also 
warps sized first in the usual way, have aiterwards 
to be taken dt a temperature of 15 degs. eént. 
through a concentrated bath of muriate of zinc; then 
passed through elear water, which operation will 
cause the starch to combine in such a way to the 
fibre that the finished goods will effectually resist 
washing. Colours printed on cotton which has been 

repared in this manner will present. themselves 
Prighter than on cotton prepared in the old. style, 

Non-Smoxkine CxIMNEYS.—To' build a chimney 
so that it will not smoke the chief point ie to make 
the fhroat of the chimney not less than four ittehes 
broad and twelve long; then the chimney should 
be abruptly enlarged to double the size, and so.¢on- 
tinued for one foot or more; then it may be gra- 
dually tapered off as desired, But the inside of the 
chimney, throughout its whole length to the top, 
should be plastered very smooth with good mortar, 
which will harden with age. The drea of a chimney 
should be at least half a square foot, and no flue 
less than sixty square inches. The best shape for 
achimney is circular or many-sided, as giving less 
friction (brick is the best material, as it is a non- 
conductor), and the higher above the roof the better, 

BRANSBY AND DoNisTHORPE’S PATENT Pas- 
SENGER CONVEYANCE Rk&GIsSTER.—This invention 
may be briefly described thus:—Each seat of the 
carriage is supported on springs, so that itis de- 
pressed when sat upon. 6 seats are made of a 
width for one person, with elbow or other divisions 
between each. When a seat is depressed it causes 
a spiked wheel to bear against and impress a travel- 
ling sheet of paper, led over elastic-covered rollers, 
and caused to travel past the spiked wheel when- 
ever the carriage is moving, by means of a wheel 
Tunning on the ground, which may be either one of 
the ordinary bearing wheels of the vehicle or another 
provided for the purpose, the revolution im either 
case regulating the speed of the travelling sheet of 
paper to an approximate measurement of distance. 
A separate spiked wheel is connected with each seat 
(inside and outside), so that the perforation on the 
paper shows the specific number of seats and dis- 
tance each has been occupied on the journey. 

THE Luctrer Matcu.—The invention of our pre- 
sent lucifer match was great because it was so 
small, and it now turns out that the production of 
this most useful but at the same time most 
dangerous firework was due to.a happy thought 
which flashed through the brainof Mr. Isaac Holden, 
who so terms the idea in his evidence before the 


Patent Committee, Mr. Holden had to rise at four’ 


in the morning to pursue his studies in chemistry, 
and experienced the gravest inconvenience from his 
tedious efforts to obtain a light from flint and 
steel. He was giving lectures at this time to a very 
large academy. He goes on to say :—“‘ Of course I 
knew, as other chemists did, the explosive material 
that was necessary in order to prodnce instantaneous 
light ; but it was very difficult to obtain @ light on 
Wood by that explosive material, and the idea oc- 
curred to me to put ander the explosive mixture 
sulphur. I did thatjand published it in my next 
lecture, and showed it. There was a young man in 

room whose father was a chemist.in London, and 





he immediately wrote to his father about it, and 
shortly afterwards lucifer matches were issued to the 
world.” 

Lint.—Next to cotton the vegetable fibre most 
extensively used for textile fabrics is flax, the Latin 
name of which is Linwm—hence come the names of 
linen and lint. The fibres of cotton and flax, viewed 
under a microscope, will be found to be different ; 
the fibre of cotton is angular, or bladed, while that 
of flax (linen) is perfectly round and smooth. It is 
this difference in their natural formation that con- 
stitutes the superiority of linen over cotton as a ma- 
terial for dressing wounds, or as a fabric for cloth- 
ing the body. Lint is the unwoven fibre of linen. 
By wear and much washing, which it necessarily 
undergoes, linen becomes softer than when new ; it 
undergoes a _—_ decay, and the much-prized 
linen eventually becomes “rag.” In this state it 
is fit only to be converted into paper or lint. Lint 
is, in fact, the woolly fibre of old linen “ thrown” 
or slightly ‘felted”’ together (as matufacturers 
term it) into the material form so named. The flax 
plant yields not only linen by means of its fibre, 
bat it also by expression, gives a valuable oil from 
its seeds known in commerce as linseed oil. The 
residue, after the oil is expressed, is called linseed 
cake, and is excellent food for cattle. Each product 
of the flax plant, both in peace and in war, has its 
value either as linen, linseed, or lint, 

A New Form or SEnsITIvE FuAmgE.—Mr. Philip 
Barry, of Cork, sends the following account of a 
new and very beautiful sensitive flame to Professor 
Tyn by whom it has been published in Nature. 
It is,in Mr. Barry’s experience,the most sensitive of 
all sensitive flames, though from its smaller size not 
so striking as Professor Tyndall’s vowel flame, It 
possesses the advantage that the ordinary pressure 


-in the gas mains is quite sufficient to develope it. The 


method of producing it consists in igniting the gas 
nove coal gas) not at the burner, but some 
niches above it, by interposing between the burner 
and the flame a.piece of wire gauze. With a pres- 
stite of 7-10ths of a pound at the burner, a piece of 
gauzs seven inches square may be placed on the 
ring of a retort stand, at a height of about two 
inches avove the burnet.: The gauze may be ordi- 
naty window-blind wire gauze, with about thirty-two 
meshes in the lineal inch. The burner should be 
Sugg’s steatite pin-hole burner, the same as used 
for vowel flame. The flame is a slender cone about 
four inches high, the upper portion giving a bright 
yellow light, the. base being a non-luminous blue 
flame: At the least noise this flame roars, sinking 
down to the surface of the gauze, becoming at the 
same time almost invisible. It is very active in its 
responses, and, being rather a noisy flame, its sym- 
pathy is apparent to the ear as well as to the eye. 
To the vowel sounds it does not appear to answer 
so discriminatively as the vowel flame, It is ex+ 
tremely sensitive to A, very slightly to E, more so 
to I, entirely insensitive to O, but slightly to U. It 
dances in the most perfect manner to a small musi- 
cal snuff box, and is highly sensitive to most sono- 
rous vibrations which affect the vowel flame, though 
it possesses some paints of difference. 

A BRIGHT AND very Derr BLACK ror Cort- 
TON.—In asufficient quantity of water 8 Ibs. of log- 
wood extract and 1 lb, of quercitron are to be boiled, 
remarks the Musterzeitung, for half an hour. In this 
liquor 1 lb. of bluestone (sulphate of copper) is to 
be dissolved, and the yarn put into dye-bath ho6, in 
which the yarn is to be worked about, and left in it 
for about one hour; after which the temperature is 
to be raised to boiling point, in which the yarn is 
to be boiled for about half an hour longer. Prepare 
another bath, containing one pound of bichromate 
of potash, and } lb, stone salt; in this put the pre- 
pared yarn, work it well about, then let the yarn 
cool, and afterwards wash well in water. The liquor 
of the latter dye-bath must look a good brown co- 
lour, but should the stone appear rather black a 
small quantity of blue-stone must then be added to 
it. Another process for dyeing black, which also 
produces good results, is the following :—Prepare a 
bath containing 1 lb. of logwood extract, and 5 oz. 
fustic extract, which is suflicient for 101bs. of yarn. 
The yarn is to be boiled with this compound for 
about fifteen minutes, and left to stand over-night. 
Next morning the yarn is to be lifted out, wrung, put 
into a bath containing 4 oz. bichromate of potash 
and about 20 oz. bluestone, and worked therein for 
about fifteen minutes; it is to be lifted out again 
and wrung. ‘To the above logwood bath 2 oz, of 
crystal soda are to be added, after which the yarn 
is put in and worked about for half an hour, and 
lifted out and wrung; and again put into the bi- 
chromate bath for fifteen minutes, to which are pre- 
viously added 24 oz. of Copperas. The yarn is to 
be wrung as before, and, lastly, it is to be returned 
to the logwood bath, where if remains for half an 
hour. ‘After being well sattirated it is to be lifted 
out, wrung, and dried without washing. To give 
this black a nice bright finish it has to be passed 
once niore through the logwood bath, to whick has 





previously been added 1 oz. of olive oil, mixed with 
half a quart of water and 1 oz. of soda ash. 
CUTCH AND GAMBIER. 

THE dye cutch is from a tree, the Acacia catechu, 
and is familiarly known as Terra Japonica. This 
latter name originated in an ignorant belief that, 
primarily, cutch was an earth from Japan, but as 
that Terra Japonica turned out to be only a Terra 
Incognita, the illusion was dispelled by time, but 
not so the misnomer, which is current to this day, 
The Acacia catechu abounds all along the coasts of 
Eastern India. 

Catechu is a brown astringent substance, easily 
obtained by the evaporation of its own inspissated 
decoction. The process is very simple ; the outer 
bark of the tree is carefully removed, when the in- 
terior coloured portion of the wood developes itself ; 
this is cut up, dissolved by a heated solution, evapo- 
rated, solidified cubically, then packed in boxes for 
export. 

‘The commercial utility of this article is very great. 
It is a most facile dye, rich in tannin, solvent in 
water, and with great affinity for cotton, to which 
it gives a permanent brown. It is not, however, 
limited to this colour, or to this material, for it yields 
blacks, greens, and drabs to silk and other manu- 
factures. The fact of its applicability to cotton, 
however, suggests an important consideration to the 
producer and importer, and that is, that as surely 
as the manufacture of cotton goods increases, so 
surely will the consumption of cutch; and that, as 
soon as statistics register any question as to its 
supply, so soon must its value enhance. 

Gambier is repeatedly confounded with cutch, and 
wrongly termed catechu, or Terra Japonica. Gam- 
bier is so called from its being the inspissated juice 
of the Uncaria gambir, a native tree of the Malay 

eninsula. Its chief source of production is from 

hio, a town in the island of Bintang, about thirty 
miles from Singapore, which port is the principal 
place of exportation. Itis made ina similar way 
to cutch, and, owing to its richness in tannin and 
economy in price, is mostly used by tanners, though 
available for many dyeing purposes and akin to cutch 
—to which, however, it is much inferior in this re- 
spect.—S. A. 


THE CHARMED RUBIES. 
Snocnillineesees 
CHAPTER XVII. 
Faint not, faint heart, but stoutly say, So be it. 
Shakespeare. 

TorQuitsTone OCasTLe was uninhabited, save by 
a few old retainers, Richard Livingstone and his wife 
having goue on the Continent ; and, as Guy Living- 
stone walked up the broad aisle leading to the front 
entrance, he felt a kind of shivering dread. 

The old place was so lonely, and out there was the 
old vault, and that white, dead face looking up through 
the gloom. 

Should he never forget it? Would it be a death’s- 
head at the feast through all the coming years of his 
happiness ? 

The remembrance of it made hischeeks white, and 
thrilled him with terrible horror, but he was a self- 
willed man, who followed his purpose to the bitter end. 

He walked on rapidly, resolutely mustering his 
courage, and, entering the castle, proceeded up the 
broad stone staircase, 

In her prison-room, in the south wing, Cecil Holt 
heard the sound of his step, and started to her feet, 
breathless with hope and expectation. 

For two days and nights she had been a prisoner 
in that dreary room, with its stone walls ard lofty 
windows; and in all that time she had eaten only a 
few biscuits that the man Vanburgh had given her, 
consequently she was faint and weak from hunger. 
Hour after hour she had waited, hoping that some 
one would come to deliver her, and now, at last, she 
heard a step. 

Nearer, nearer it came ; the key rasped in the lock, 
the heavy door swung open, and she stood face to 
face with Guy Livingstone. 

For a moment or two both stood silent, the poor 
girl trembling with apprehension, and Livingstone 
regarding her with malicious triumph in his eyes. 

“ My dear young lady,” he began, at last, ‘ you 
really must pardon my apparent rudeness, and not 
feel too wrathful at what [have done, You are my 
prisoner, wholly in my power, but I want to be 
friendly to you, Cecil. You see I know you in spite 
of your pretty disguise. Come, sit down, and make 
yourself comfortable, and don’t stand there looking 
as if you thought I meant toeat you. I’m not a 
cannibal. Now hear what I have to say—I must 
come to the point at once, I’ve no time to lose. Your 
mistress, Maud, has been very ill, and in her delirium 
she has talked incessantly of her Charmed Rubies. 
Now, I want to know what she means!” 

The girl’s heart leaped to her lips, but she auswered: 

* How should I know, sir?’” 

“ Because you were her maid and confidaut,” 
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“Mistress ‘Maud had no confidant, she kept her 
own secrets.” 


‘A wise woman; but have you never heard of 
these wonderful rubies?” 

“ I’m sure I don’t remember, sir.” 

The young man could have struck her, but he went 


on, quietly: 
“| am sure you do remember, Cecil. Maud had a 


queer fellow for a lover, and received letters from him 
—didn’t she now ?” 

listress Maud had a great many lovers, and re- 
ceived a great many letters,” she replied. 


His eyes began to blaze, but he kept down his 
wrath by a great effort. 

“ Now, Cecil, my good little girl,” he went on, 
“vou are just teasing and trying to deceive me ; Ican 
the sparkle in your pretty eyes. 1 have aright 
to know all about these matters. Your young lady 
will be my wife in a couple of days, then, pretty 
one, I shall take you back to your old place; and 
when you make up your mind to take a husband I'll 
give you a snug little cottage as a wedding present; 
only tell me about these rubies, and you shall have as 
nice a little home as you could wish for. Come now, 
speak out; didu’t Maud give the rubies into your 
keeping ?’ 

Cecil felt as if her senses were leaving her, and her 
poor heart fluttered, but she managed to answer, 
quietly: 

“‘ Mistress Maud kept her jewels in her cabinet; I 
had nothing to do with them.” 

Livingstone advanced a step, growing flushed and 
excited. 

‘Don’t banter with me, girl,” he said, sternly ; 
“]’m in no mood for it—I want the truth. You have 
had letters for Maud Montressor, and you know 
where the rubies are concealed. Come now, be a good 
girl, and tell me. Maud shall never know, and you 
shall have your cottage, and this purse of gold be- 
sides. Sce, it contains fifty golden guineas.” 

He drew a purse from his pocket, and held it before 
the girl’s eyes. For an instant a swift thought of 
what it would bring to her and Albert swept through 
her mind, but she put the temptation from her, her 
very finger tips tingling with shame, 

“T don’t want your gold, sir,” she said; “all you 
possess could not bribe me to betray my young lady.” 

“Then you confess to a knowledge of her se- 
crets ?” 

“I confess nothing, sir, andI shall divulge nothing. 
You have no right to question me.” 

He clutched her arm like a vice, his face growing 
purple with passion. 

“By Heaven, right or no right, I will know!” he 
thundered ; “I’ve made up my mind to get at the bot- 
tom of this thing, and I will, if I have to tear your 
heart out to make you tell. Girl, you are in my power, 
and I warn you not to resist me.” 

His distorted face and blazing eyes, and his iron 
grip upon her arm, terrified the girl beyond expres- 
sion, but she would not succumb. 

“I do resist you, and defy you,” she answered, in 
a calm, clear voice, shaking his grasp from her arm, 
“and I never will tell youa word in regard to my 
lady, not if you take my life.”’ 

He made a step towards her, but she hurled him 
back, and stood facing him, keeping him at bay 
by the power of her calm, unfaltering eye, and, like 
a wild beast, he cowered before her gaze. Dissolute 
and hardened as he was, there was something in the 
girl’s honour and virtue that awed him. After a mo- 
ment he turned on his heel. 

“Tl leave you to your humour,” he said, sneer- 
ingly; “we'll see how long this fine resolution will 
hold out. The walls of this dungeon are thick, and 
the bolts and bars secure, and people can’t survive on 
air. When I come again, my pretty termagant, you'll 
crawl to my feet and beg me to suffer you to tell.” 

He left the room, and, the instant after, Cecil sank 
down on the stone floor of her prison, with a low 
moan of despair. 





seei 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
Confusion now hath made his m::storpiece. 
Macbeth. 

MAvp Monrressor’s wedding day hadcome. No 
pretext or excuse could delay it longer. Her father's 
command had gone forth and nothing could induce 
him to recall it: 

On the previous evening he had visited her in her 
turret prison, and, after making known to her his in- 
tentions, he had conducted her down to her old suite 
of apartments. 

Now the poor girl again sat in her own chamber, 
scarcely recognizing her surroundings, so greatly 
had they been changed. The entire suite of rooms 
had been fitted up in the most gorgeous style. The 
walls were gleaming silver, the carpets daintiest 
blue and amber, the luxurious chairs and lounges all 
blue and gold, and every stand and toilet topped with 
pearl, while an open door disclosed the dressing-room, 











heaped with costly robes, and every imaginary ap- 
pendage of female adornment. 

Maud sat in an immense arm-chair, cushioned with 
white satin embroidered with gold, wrapped in her 
cashmere dressing-gown, while her attendants made 
ready to arrange her bridal toilet. 

A bright-eyed French girl began to take down and 
comb out the long braids of her raven hair, while a 
slight, pale woman knelt at her feet and laced her 
dainty satin boots. 

The poor girl seemed to have fallen into a state of 
semi-unconsciousness ; her face was like marble, her 
eyes dull and meaningless, her whole aspect indica- 
tive of that apathy which is the last and worst state 
of hopeless despair. She seemed utterly indifferent 
to the attentions of her attendants—almost uncon- 
scious of their very presence. 

The French girl chattered, brushed and admired 
the glossy, raven braids, and the pale woman lin- 
gered about the pretty feet, glancing up at their 
owner ever and anon, with a strange, wistful expres- 
sion in her sad eyes. 

At last, when she had finished her task, and had 
adjusted and readjusted the diamond buckles, she 
took the dainty foot in her hand and gave it a sudden 
pressure, 

Maud opened her eyes and looked down in sur- 
prise. The woman made a swift gesture, and as she 
arose contrived to slip a folded scrap of paper into 
her hand. 

A drowning man will clutch at a straw, and poor 
Maud, going down into the dark-deep of unutterable 
woe, caught at this as a sign of hope—mayhap of 
deliverance, Her listless eyes brightened, and a swift 
colour rose to her pale cheeks, as she arose, to the 
infinite vexation of the French maid, and approached 
the chandelier. 

“I do wish Icould get rid of this headache,” she 
said, with a yawn; “it unfits me for anything. Fan- 
chette, get some rose-water and bathe my temples 
before you finish my hair.” 

Fanchette darted into the adjoining room for the 
requisite article, and, in her absence, Maud examined 
the paper. 

“ Dismiss orery soul from your room but Fanchette 
and myself, and I will save you from this marriage,” 
it ran. 

Maud’s heart leaped to her lips. Only one thought 
filled her soul, the hope of escape. The reaction 
from despair to hope was so sudden that she trembled 
in every limb, but she faced her attendants calmly. 

“T shall need none of you—for a while, at least,” 
she said, “but these,” designating Fanchette and 
the pale woman by a gesture. ‘I am unwell; leave 
me, and say to the bridesmaids that they may come 
up in an hour.” 

The attendants obeyed, and the door of the 
bridal chamber closed upon Maud and her two com- 
panions. Fanchette made a movement to resume 
her task, but the pale, sad-eyed woman stayed her 
hand. 

“ Wait a moment,” she said; “they have made a 
mistake. Iam to be the bride to-day, not my lady. 
Isn’t it so, Mistress Maud ?” 

Maud assented, and Fanchette looked on in wide- 
eyed wonder, 

“ You are to help us,” continued the pale woman, 
“and my lady there will make you a rich present, 
and you will prevent a great deal of trouble. Are you 
willing ?” 

Fanchette stood silent, seeing which Maud took 
out a heavy purse. 

“Consent,” she said, “ and this is yours—and this 
besides,” she added, lifting a string of jewels from 
the toilet. 

“Gracious me!” cried the girl, raising her eyes 
and clasping her hands; “’tis just like a book—a 
fairy tale. Yes, I’ll do anything, if you won’t let 
me come to harm.” 

Maud put the gold and jewels into her hand, with 
an assurance that no harm should befall her, and the 
strange woman continued: 

“ Now, my lady, if you wish to escape this mar- 
riage, you must fly. We have not a moment to lose ; 
put on your riding-habit, and go down by the back 
way. Your horse stands ready at the east gate. I 
could find no one to attend you; there was no one 
whom I could trust, You had better brave any danger 
than to wed Guy Livingstone. Inthe meantime I 
will be the bride, Go! Fanchette, my lady’s habit is 
in the inner room.” 

The girl went to bring the dress, and Maud followed 
her, returning to the bridal room, iu a few moments, 
arrayed in travelling costume. She lingered for an 
instant, holding her gloves in her hand. 

“ You are a stranger,” she said, pausing beside the 
arm-chair into which the woman had sunk; “I am 
trusting you on your word! You assure me that I 
shall not be deceived ?” 

“ Lady,” she answered, solemnly, looking up with 
mourniul eyes, “Iam Guy Livingstone’s wife—not 





L have 


in men’s eyes, but in the eyes of Heaven. 
worked hard to save you; trust me and go!” 
Without a word, or even so much asa backward 
glance, Maud Montressor left her glittering bridal 
chamber and went out on her lonely flight. 
* * + 


“ That’s the bride!” “How 
“A born 


“She’s coming!” 
regal!” “ What a glorious figure!” 
queen !” 

These were the exclamations that greeted the bridal 
party as it swept down the wide hall ani into the 
spacious drawing-room where the invited guests 
were assembled, 

These guests were not over numerous, for the old 
earl was too fastidious to crowd his room ;__ but they 
embraced the very élite of his acquaintances. 

The drawing-room was magnificence itself, and the 
bridal party presented an array of beauty and elegance 
beyond all description. 

The bridesmaids numbered twenty-four, all robed 
in white satin, delicately relieved with blue ; and tho 
bride herself, as stately as a queen in her spotless 
garments, was absolutely dazzling. From the crown 
of her queenly head to the tips of her dainty feet 
she was one gleam of diamonds, shimmering and 
glittering bencath the foamy waves of her veil like 
drops of sunlit dew. 

Her step was elastic, her air and manner both con- 
tent and buoyant ; she had reconciled herself to her 
fate. 

Old Sir Felix watched her with glistening eyes, 
and Guy Livingstone’s dark face glowed with 
triumph, 

The minister advanced to meet them, and, filing 
down ina shining train, they paused in the centre of 
the room. 

The guests rose to their feet; a silence like death 
reigned for the space of a moment, then, solemn and 
awful, rose the minister’s voice. 

“Dearly beloved, we are gathered together here, 
in the sight of Heaven and in the face of this com- 
pany, to join together this man and this woman in 
holy matrimony. If any man can show just cause 
why they may not lawfully be joined together let him 
now speak, or else hereafter for ever hold his peace.” 

He paused, and for another moment an awful 
silence reigned, then he continued : 

“T require and charge you both as ye will answer 
at the dreadful day of judgment, when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be disclosed,that if either of you 
know of any impediment why ye may not lawfully 
be joined together in matrimony ye do now confess it. 
For be ye well assured that if any persons are joined 
together, otherwise than as Heaven’s word doth 
allow, their marriage is not lawful.” 

Again the silence of death reigned for an instant, 
then the diamond-studded bridal veil was thrown 
back, revealing to the gaze of the astonished be- 
holders, not Maud Montressor’s imperial face, but 
countenance wan and worn with sorrow, aud the 
bride’s voice was heard: 

“TI know of no impediment or just cause why we 
should not be again joined together, for I am already 
Guy Livingstone’s wife!” 

There were a rustle and a murmur of intense con- 
sternation, in the midst of which Sir Felix strode out 
in front of the minister. 

“What does this interruption mean?” he ques- 
tioned, angrily. 

“Itmeans,” replied the sad-faced bride, “that I 
am Guy Livingstone’s wife, nothing more !” 

The bridegroom turned quickly, with an oath on 
his lips, but at sight of the pallid face beside him his 
own blanched to the hueof death. The earl caught 
his arm. 

“ Guy Livingstone,” he said, speaking with angry 
vehemence, “ what does this mean? Speak, explain, 
disprove this woman's statement, or your life sball 
pay the forfeit.” 

But Guy Livingstone stood silent. 

“* Won’t you speak ?” the old man broke out, pas- 
sionately; “have you nothing to say? Whereis 
Mand, my daughter? Go and command her to come 
hither.” 

The bridesmaids obeyed his angry gesture, re 
treating in a startled group, but when they reached 
the bridal chamber they found it empty. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Our fire on the turf, and our tent “neath a tree— 
a ing light how merry are we! 
Let the lord | boast his castle, the baron his hall ; 
But the house of the gipsy is widest of all. 
Eliza Cook. 

In the very height of the bustle and excitement 
which followed this most startling disclosure Albert 
Dunn came slowly up the broad carriage sweep that 
led to Montressor ll. There were preparations 





for bonfires and illuminations, and feasting and rejoic- 
ing among the tenantry in honour of Mistress Maud’s 
marriage, 


He paused at the lodge gate, looking up at the grim 
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towers, and watching the forms that flitted past the 
gleaming windows. He was weary, and sadly out of 
heart. For three days he had been searching for 
Cecil, and had found no clue to her hiding-place, 
Since the day she left him in her pretty harper’s 
dress he had not heard from her, nor could he meet 
with any one who had seen her, 

Mrs. Trent, the old dame with whom she lodged, 
on her way from the village had seen a young har- 
per in Montressor Park ; that was all he could gather. 
‘And Cecil was missing. Some harm had certainly 
befallen her. He stood there watching and waiting ; 

erchance some one in that gay wedding throng 
might bring him some tidings of her. 

Presently, while he stood thus, there was a great 
bustle at the mansion, the doors were thrown open, 
the guests poured out, and the carriages began to 
roll away; and just then a shrouded, hooded form 
came gliding past him, His heart gave a great 
bound—might it not be Cecil? He put himself in 
her path, calling, softly : . 

“Hist! my friend, will you speak with me one 
moment? Whatis the matter up atthe hall? Is 
the wedding over?” 

The gliding figure paused, and a woman's voice 
answered: 

“The wedding will never take place—let me pass, 
sir.” 

“Just one moment, begging your pardon. Iam 
in search of a young girl, Cecil Holt by name, who 
was maid to Mistress Maud a few weeks ago. You 
haven’t seen or heard of such a person ?” 

The shrouded figure turned sharply, looking up at 
his face, clearly revealed in the light; then she put 
out her hands with a mournful cry: 

“Oh, Albert, Albert!” 

He stood silent for amomept, utterly amazed; then 
he caught her to his breast, and held her there in a 
close embrace. 

“Ellen, Ellen, my poor little sister, have you come 
back at last ?” 

She sobbed upon his bosom for a moment or two, 
then she looked up. 

“ Yes, Albert, 1 havecome back. I am on my way 
home—to the old home; I couldn’t die without see- 
ing you aud mother once more. I have been weak 
aud sinful, but I have suffered enough. You must 
forgive me now.” 

“We have forgiven you long ago, my poor little 
sister—why have you not come back to us before 
this? What are you doing here to-day?” 

“Tcame tosave Maud Montressor from a marriage 
that would have broken her heart ; my work is done, 
let me go home now, Albert.” 

“You shall go; you know the old path, Ellen, 
that we travelled so often in our childhood ; and poor 
mother will be more than glad to receive you; your 
loss has well nigh broken her heart. Hurry on now, 
and make her happy; I shall be with you in the 
morping. I must push my search still farther, for 
I'm terribly afraid some harm has befallen Cecil.’’ 

The pule-faced woman drew her mantle about her, 
and hurried on, threading the familiar paths her 
childish feet had trod—a poor, heart-broken wanderer 
going home to die. 

In the meantime Albert lingered about Montressor 
Hall until the bustle had subsided and the last guest 
had departed, but all his inquiries could elicit no- 
thing. 

Cecil was not at the Hall, and no one knew aught 
concerning her. 

Perplexed and anxious, and almost broken-hearted, 
the poor fellow turned his weary feet homeward. 
It was now the evening of the third day, and he had 
heard nothing from her. 

He knew it would be thus, he thought, when she 
left him that day, and consigned the Charmed Rubies 
to his keeping. He put his hand to his breast to see 
if they were safe. ‘There they were, in their heavy 
— case, rising and falling with every beat of his 

eart. 

What should he do with them if he never found 
Cecil? The thought maddened him. He must find 
her; he would never cease his search. 

_ Guy Livingstone should rue the day he was born 

if le had wrought her any hurt. But what should he 

do? whither should he go? 

_He stood irresolute, with half a mind to follow his 

sister home, and half inclined to go round by Mrs, 
rent’s ; perchance she had some tidings for him. 

Just at this juncture a bright light out upon the 
downs attracted his notice, and, actuated by one of 
those seemingly senseless impulses that rule us all at 
times, he bent his steps towards it, to find a gipsy 
camp, with half a dozen swart-faced men and as many 
Wowen surrounding a crackling fire, over which the 
inevitable cauldron was bubbling. 

_ Albert sauntered up, and soon fell into conversa- 
tion with them. He exchanged knives with one of 
the men, and secured the eternal remembrance of a 
dark-eyed damsel by bestowing upon her a gold shirt 





button and a few bits of silver coin. Then he told 
them his story. 

They listened alertly, and one small, sharp, wiry 
little fellow, who appeared to be a kind of king in the 
tribe, was sure that he knew something of the miss- 
ing girl; he had seen her in her harper’s suit going 
in the direction of Wiltshire only two days before ; 
he could find her if he had a mind he asserted, his 
black eyes snapping like sparks of fire. 

Albert felt his heart bounding in spite of his rea- 
son ; he had been brought up to entertain a kind of 
reverence for gipsies, and to believe in their wonder- 
ful arts, and he had not quite out-lived this romantic 
fancy of his youth. 

Looking at them in their wild costumes, and 
listening to their muttered incantations, he began to 
believe that they really could accomplish all they 
promised, 

The poor fellow was worn out and hopeless, and 
caught eagerly at the faintest clue by which his lost 
love might be found, 

She was imprisoned, so an old crone, who sat 
crooning and rocking before the blaze, asserted; and 
the sharp-eyed little leader of the gang, with many 
mysterious becks and nods, avowed his determina- 
tion to lead the way to her prison on the following 
morning. The stranger had better remain with them, 
and they would make an early start, so they said. 

Albert Dunn, the sober, matter-of-fact carpenter, 
assented, and sat down amid them. 

By and bye night fell, and the hours wore away 
slowly, despite their mirth and song, and by twelve 
o'clock he was thoroughly tired, and half famished into 
the bargain; and glad enough, having eaten nothing 
since morning, to partake of their supper of rye cakes 
and molasses, and to drink a mug of hot gin. The 
bright-eyed gipsy king poured it from his own private 
flask, and the old fortune-teller mixed and warmed it, 
and Albert thought it very fine as it went tingling 
through his chilled veins. He quaffed it to the dregs, 
and in five minutes after he was stretched before the 
fire in a dreamless sleep. 

When he awoke the noon-tide sun was shining 
down with a glare that almost blinded him. He 
sprang to his feet amazed and bewildered; his limbs 
were cramped and sore, and his head so dizzy that 
he could scarcely stand. 

The gipsy camp was deserted, the fire had burned 
out, and above the smouldering ashes were the cross- 
sticks from which the mystic cauldron had hung. The 
young man gazed round him for several moments 
in utter bewilderment, then the incidents of the past 
night came slowly back to his mind, But his friends 
had deserted him. 

All at once it, flashed over him that they had done 
worse. He put his hands in his pockets—their con- 
tents were gone. With a thrill of terror ho felt in 
his bosom for the heavy casket containing the 
Charmed Rubies—but that was also gone! For fully 
five minutes the poor fellow stood immoveable, his 
face fairly haggard, then he broke out into the most 
vehement self-accusation. 

“ Idiot, idiot that I have been ; I might have known 
they were cajoling me—and I to believe them, and 
suffer myself to be dupedin this way! I deserve it; 
but they must not escape, I must have the rubies back, 
though their recovery costs me my life.” 

And over the frosty downs he started in hot pur- 
suit, Sunset found him in the vicinity of Torquil- 
stone Towers, but no trace of the gipsies could be 
found. As the twilight began to deepen he paused 
at the entrance of an ancient graveyard, and, weary 
and footsore, he sat down on a marble step in front 
of a moss-covered vault to rest for a moment and to 
collect his disturbed mind. 

He was utterly given over to despair—Cecil gone, 
the rubies gone, there was nothing more to live for ; 
his star had gone down, the fates were against him, 

The sun dropped out of sight, and up the clear, 
cold East a pallid moon arose, shedding a chill lustre 
over the spectral gravestones and the frowning tur- 
rets of Torquilstone Castle. 

Still the young man sat there, brooding over his 
troubles. All at once the weird, deatlhlike sileace 
was broken by a groan, a long, tremulous groan of 
human agony. 

Albert Dunn started to his feet, growing white 
with terror, Again the sound came deep arid hollow 
and fraught with unspeakable anguish; and it pro- 
ceeded from the old vault at the foot of which he 
had been sitting. Had his presence disturbed the 
dead in their graves? 

His first impulse was to fly; but a moment later 
he blushed at his cowardice. Whatever it was he 
would see the end. He resumed his seat on the 
marble step to await the issue. After an interval of 
some ten minutes he heard the same sound again, aud 
this time it was followed by an unmistAkeable call for 
help. 

The young man rose to his feet and began to exa- 





convinced that the sounds were not supernatural. 
With some difficulty he slid them back and opened 
the heavyiron door. A blast of chill, foul air rushed 
up, driving him back, and with it came the cry of a 
soul in the very agonies of death. 

Albert Dunn stood looking down into the yawning 
depth of loathsome darkness with a shudder of 
creeping terror; tho thought of exploring that sun- 
less habitation of death mado his very pulses stand 
still, yet he could not turn away ; a kind of fascina- 
tion held him rooted to the spot. 

The daylight went out and the moon shed a ghastly 
radiance over the solemn scene. The young man 
stood irresolute. Again the cry came. He entered 
the yawning doorand, descending a few steps, called : 

“ Who’s there? Whauat’s the matter?” 

There was a moment of terrible silence, then the 
answer came: 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake help me!” 

Albert did not hesitate an instant, ho was deter- 
mined to solve the mystery, though it led him into 
the jaws of death. 

Down he went, groping step by step in the dark- 
ness. At last he reached the floor, stumbling as he 
did so against a human form. 

“Who are you? Speak!” he commanded. 

The prostrate form struggled up, clutching at his 
knees. 

“T am Victor Wolfgang Torquilstone. For the 
love of Heaven, help me out of this living tomb.” 

Albert took him in his arms, and with almost 
superhuman effort gained the entrance. ‘The res- 
cued man sank down at the door, panting for breath, 
the moonlight revealing his white, emaciated face, 
but a grand and noble face withal. After a moment 
he looked up, clasping his hands. 

“Thank Heaven!” he murmured, “I am free onco 
more !” 

And as the words escaped his lips he fell forward 
in a dead faint. 

Albert stood over him irresolutely, not knowing 
what to do; but, opportunely enough, just at that in. 
stant, a peasant’s cart came rattling down the laue, 
the driver of which he lost no time in hailing, and 
with his aid he succeeded in getting the prostrate man 
on his feet and into the vehicle. 

“Now,” he said, “ whither shall we take him ? 
He must have help at once.” 

“ Torquilstone Castle is the nearest place. I expect 
they’d accommodate you, though there’s nobody at 
home but the old gatekeeper.” 

And to Torquilstone they carried him, 


(To be continued.) 





NetrrLes ror Foop.—One of the most neglected,. 
and certainly one of the most common, of our British 
plants is the stinging nettle (Urtica dioica); three 
species are known in this country, but the one men- 
tioned is, perhaps, the most common. Many coun- 
try people believe in nettle-tea as a useful spring 
medicine, and not a few boil and eat nettles asa green 
vegetable; they were in former times grown in Scot- 
land as a pot-herb, and, if forced and blanched by 
earthing up in asimilar manner to asparagus and sea- 
kale, the young tops make a very gooddish. In Bel- 
gium, Germany, and other parts of Continental 
Europe, nettles are much more generally used as food 
than they are with us. 

NAvAv ARCHITECTURE.—The Council of the In- 
stitution of Naval Architects have issued a list of 
subjects on which they are desirous of receiving 
papers for the aunual meeting in March next. 
Among the more important subjects are, the con- 
struction of vessels for coast defence; the effect on 
naval construction of torpedoes, and other modes of 
submarine attack ; economy of fuel; deterioration of 
marine boilers supplied with water from surface con- 
densers ; design and construction of yachts ; time al- 
lowances of yachts; means of accurately measuring 
the speed of ships; instruments for measuring and 
reckoning the rolling of ships ; and the ventilation of 
ships by natural or forced draughts. Any person 
proposing to contribute a paper should communicate 
its title to the secretary some time before Christmas, 
and should forward him the manuscript not later than 
the 20th of February, 1872. 

PRESENTATION OF A SILVER CRADLE TO THE 
MAYorEss OF SWANSEA.—The presentation of an 
elegant piece of plate to the Mayoress of Swansea, 
iu honour of a son having been born during the pre- 
sent mayoralty, took place the other day. ‘The pre- 
sentation was made by the members of the council 
of the borough, and took place at the private resi- 
dence of themayor. The little stranger, who is now 
six months old, was proposed by Mr. Alderman Oak- 
shot, and the mayor, on the part of the mayoress and 
himself, returned to the deputation his best wishes 
and thanks. ‘The testimonial consisted of a flower- 
stand centre-piece in solid silver, in the Grecian 
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and truiapet-shaped g'ass at top for fruit aud flowers, 
the whele resting on a massive pedestal most exqui- 


sitely wrought. Ona pauel of the base is engraved 
the following inseription :—“ Presented by the Muni- 
cipal Couneil of Swansea to Mrs, Washington Hamil- 
ton Brown, on the occasion of the birth of her son, 


Norman Bond Brown, during the year of her hus- 
band’s mayoralty, 1871.” 





THE 
THREE PASSIONS, 
BY THE 
Author of “ Sweet Eglantine,” “ Evander,” §c,, §c. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
He that hath light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ th’ centre, and enjoy bricht day ; 
But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts, 
Benizhted walks under the mid-day sun ; 
Liimself is his own dungeon, Shakespeare. 

In a pleasant part of Bayswater lived Mr. and 
Mrs. Cecil Ives. 

Grace, with her commanding manner and strong 
mind, had completely eonquered her husband, who 
hai no will of his own. He was completely her 
slave, and obeyed her in every particular, while 
he allowed her to have her own way entirely. 

He had married her in the delusive hope of ac- 
quiring the fortune left by Solomen Tulse, and 
though their efforts to obtain it had proved abortive 
at the commencement, she never ceased to assure 
him that she would have it as soon as the limit of 
ten years had elapsed ; and such was his faith in her 
that he firmly believed what she said, 

Their married life was neither happy nor miser- 
able. 

Having a fortune amply sufficient for their mode- 
rate wants, Grace curbed her extravagaut longings, 
waiting for the time when she would have thousands 
at her command, and passed the long, weary hours 
in forming schemes for the future and collecting evi- 
dence which would be of use to her when she recom- 
menced the campaign. 

The day after Chickton had so fortunately met 
with Snarsby Grace, who was sitting at breakfast 
with her husband, exclaimed: 

“Has it occurred to you, dear, that important 
events are likely soon to take place?” 

“Why, yes,” answered Cegil Ives, laying down the 
newspaper which had engrossed his attention. “I 
was thinking only yesterday that the ten years had 
nearly elapsed, aud that you would be moving in the 
matter shortly, if we are ever to get possession of 
Solomon Tulse’s money.” 

“Exactly, You were right, and I may tell you 
now that 1 bave not allowed the matter to sleep. 
You had intended, I think, to go into the country, 
and sail round the coast in your yacht ?” 

“I thought of doing so. You know I paid a little 
money to the various inheritants under ‘lulse’s will 
to gain possession of Sea View, which is a nice sea- 
side residence, and as I have not been there this year, 
and the yacht is lying idle, it struck me that a 
little sailing and fishing weuld be an agreeable 
change.” 

“Possibly, but you must put off your excursion,” re- 
joined Grace, evidly, “It is likely that I slall have 
need of you,” 

“Very well, my dear,” said Cecil Ives, with a sigh 
of resignation. “ You have but to express a wish to 
gain my compliance, as you know. Let me into the 
secret of your plans, Iam anxious to kuow what 
you have been doing.” 

“ The fact is,” exclaimed Grace, “that you have 
ceased to believe in the realization of my pet pro- 
ject. Like all weak men, you do not know how to 
wait. Ican tell what is passing in your mind just 
as well as if you were frank and open with me; I 
can real you like a book. Ten years ago you looked 
upon me through a golden medium. You thought I 
should enable you to drive a four-in-hand, keep race- 
horses, and live the life of a man with expensive 
tastes, who looks down insteadof upward. You 
admired me for my beauty, but you never really 
loved me, and when you found that my scheme was 
defeated and delayed youcould not unmarry your- 
self, and you made the best of the bargain, thinking 
all the while how bad aone it was. Is not that 
po?” 

“Go on,” said Cecil Ives, stolidly; “I will not 
contradict you.” 

Hie was accustomed to his wife's imperious temper, 
her incisive manner of speaking, and to be told plain 
truths in the plainest possible English was no novelty 
to him. 

* Por ten years you have continued to make the 
best of your bargain, but you have been happier at 
your club than in my society, and you have given up 
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Tulse, for which you made your cousin kill Walter 
Tottenham, remorse for which deed, and rage, coupled 
with mortification at your marriage with me, drove 
him abroad, so that we have had no tidings of him 
since.” 

“T have hoped that your sagacity and perseve- 
rauce might prove. successful in the Jonz, run,” re- 
marked Cecil, “thougr I am free to confess that 
after the lapse of all hese years I do not think we 
have mach chance.” 

“Before long you will alter your opinion,” said 
Grace, with a confident smile, ‘‘To-day I begin 
operations. It will ‘be necessary for me to go out 
presently, and I will thank you to accompany. me.” 

Cecil Ives lighted a cigar, as was his invariable 
custom after breakfast, and, crossing one leg over 
the other, exclaimed : 

“Let us go into this matter, my dear; let us work 
it out. Iam to some extent in the dark, and if you 
are going to engage in a wild-goose chase I should 
infinitely prefer that you would allow me to go down 
to Sea View and enjoy my fishing iu my yacht instead 
of making me waste my time and suffer from sus- 

ense.” 

“ What do you dread?” 

“ The situation, as I take it, is this; Tulse has a 
son. He commissioned Walter to find this son, and 
gave him the order for the payment of the money 
which you have. He thought Walter had been assas- 
sinated by some one, and sent the lad Chickton to 
London, as we have proved, to delay the payment until 
ten years had elapsed, and Chickton, I expect, has 
been searching for Tulse’s son or his heirs. It strikes 
me as extremely probable that an heir will make an 
unexpected appearance, and put an end te our claim.” 

“That is very likely,” replied Grace. 

“Tf you admit that, why not give upthe chase at 
once ?” said Cecil Ives, with a gesture of despair. 
“ Having a thing of this sort on one’s mind is as bad 
as a Chancery suit, or worse ; you don’t know how a 
Chancery suit will end, but you can predict that this 
will be unsuccessful.” 

“Not at all,” Grace rejoined. “ My spies have 
done their work well, and they have brought me in- 
telligence that we have nothing to fear from Syed, 
the son of Solomon Tulse, who was wrecked on his 
way home from India; but he had a son, and the gon 
is liv'nz.” 

“ Where?” 

“In London, I have every reason to believe that 
Chickton is moving heaven and earth to discover 
this young man. What his object is it is not diffi- 
cult to guess. He wishes to fulfil the mission with 
which ‘l'ulse entrusted him, and tell him how to gain 
the fortune, the first order being either in Chickton’s 
hands or in those of the young man.” 

“The company will not pay on our order alone,” 
hazarded Cecil. 

“ All the more reason why we should obtain theirs. 
I say ‘theirs’ because théy represent the enemy, or 
hostile party. Chickton must be prevented from 
coming in contact’ with the heir, and we must do all 
we can to get the order. These two things are the 
conditions of success. Do you see ?” 

“Perfectly. Your theory is exceJlent,” answered 
Cecil Ives, who still doubted, 

“You will find my practice equally se; but I must 
let you into the secret of my plans, in order that you 
may not be jealous,” replied Grace. “In the first 
place, I have discovered that the son, who is ‘Tulse’s 
heir, is living in London. He is an artist, and re- 
sides in an hotel, situated in Arundel Street, Strand, 
where he pays so much a month for his board and 
lodging. His name is Jehan, his Christian name 
Sydney, and, as he is rather ashamed of the coloured 
blood in his veins, he calls himself simply Mr. Sydney. 
iis father’s name, you will recollect, was Syed Shah 
Jehan. His mother’s intellect was so shocked by 
the shipwreck and the loss of her husband that she 
went mad, and is now in an asylum in Hampshire, 
so that he is alone in the work I have tukeu care 
to throw nayself in this young man’s way, and he has 
done me the honour to fall madly in love with me.’’ 

“Have you met ?” asked Cecil Ives. 

“Tie has seen me at the theatre; but he has not 
yet spoken to me; it is uecesssary that he should do 
so, for I want him to be my slave. He writes to me 
continually, at an address | wrote on a piece of paper 
and let fall one day when he was following me in 
the park.” . 

“T do not understand why you should intrigue 
with this young man,” remarked her husband. 

“What ?” cried Grace, witha sparkling laugh. “ Are 
you jealous, you silly fellow? Have confideuce in me 
and all will go well. Iouly encourage Sydney in order 
to lure him to destruction. He has some papers, in 
an ebony box, concealed in his apartment, which, he 
tells his friends, he is to open when he is twenty- 
one—an event which will happen in a short time. 
These papers were given him by his father on board 





ship, and he thinks that they will let him into the 
sécret of a large fortune to which he is entitled.” 

“From wliom ‘do you know all this?” 

“From the wife of the hotel keeper, whom I hays 
bribed to do all I wish, aud bring me information 
respecting Mr, Sydney’s prospects, present condition, 
and movements,” answered Grace. “He is in debt 
at the hotel, and I believe the woman would have 
turned him out if she had not lately found that [ 
take an interest in him. Do not be afraid that I 
shall compromise myself, but put on your hat and 
accompany me to the Strand.” 

“Very well, if you are determined, you must 
have your own way I suppose,” said Cecil Ives 
who had obeyed his wife ao long that he had not moral 
courage enough to resist now. * But,” he added, « 
will say that I do not like this detestable atmospherg 
of intrigue.” 

* And I revel in it. Besides, consider the magni- 
tude of the stake ipyolved, which we are playing 
for. If we succeed, I shall be.the leader of fashion 
in London, Think of the racehorses you eau keep, 
the magnificent carriage you can drive, and the ap- 
pearance we can both make. It has been your 
dream as well as mine to begome rich.” 

This glowing picture lighted up the fire of hope in 
her husband’s heart, which had been waning. Daring 
the ten years he had had to wait he had begun to 
regard the wealth he had sinned to obtain as a trea- 
cherous phantom, which he could not grasp. 

The same lovely weather that we described when 
Chickton met Snarsby continued, and to avoid the 
heat, rather than escape from walking, they engaged 
a cab, which took them to the Strand, 

As they went along Grace said: 

“Do you think any of the people who used to bo 
at Sea View would recognize you now ?” 

“No; few who knew me when I lived near Deal 
would think I was the same,” answered Cecil. “Iam 
stouter ; my beard bas grown, and I am very much 
altered. My servants would probably know my voice, 
but the Sea View people yarely saw me. Why do 
you ask?” 

‘Because the hotel in Arundel Street is kept by 
two people who were in the employ of Solomon 
Tulse. The coachman, Snarsby, married Martha, the 
cook, and, coming up to town, they embarked in 
business. IF want you to take a note for me to Mrs, 
Suarsby, and give it to her while you havea glass of 
sherry at the private bar inside. Take care that her 
husband does not see you.” 

Grace gave him a smell, three-cornered note, which 
he slipped inside his glove, saying : 

“T shall wait a few minutes to seo if there is an 
answer.” 

The cab stopped at the corner of the street, and 
Cecil Ives walked down till he came to the “ British 
and Foreign Hotel.” Pushing open the baize door, ho 
entered. On his right was the bar; a window was 
thrown up and the counter displayed. 

This was a favourite lounge with Mr. Snarsby's 
customers, but, not being a busy time of the day, there 
was nobody there. Snarsby himself had gone, in 
lis own parlance, to take a turn round the houses, 
and his wife was seated on a high chair, checking 
a ledger, and making out a bill of fare for the day's 
dinners, doing a little bit of each sort of work alter- 
nately, 

Cecil asked for a glass of sherry, and, if he had 
been tormeuted witha suspicion that Martha would 
know him, he might have put the doubt at once on one 
side from the casual way in which she regarded him. 

When he had sipped the wine and paid for it he 
laid the note on the counter, saying: 

“T was asked to give you this.” 

Mrs. Snarsby took it up in some agitation, hastily 
opened and read its contents, and immediately oc- 
cupied herself in writing a reply, which she handed 
to Cecil without a word. He in his turn was equally 
pithy, and, concealing the reply in his glove as 
before, he made a formal bow, turned round, aud went 
back to his wife. y 

Ten minutes had scarcely elapsed from the time 
he quitted the cab until he reached it again. 

“ Where to, ma’am ?” asked the driver as Cecil re- 
seated himself opposite his wife, by whose side he 
was never allowed to ride, because he might crus 
and spoil her dress. 

“Back to Bayswater, and go round through 
Regent’s Park,” answered Grace, adding, to her hus- 
band: “I want a blow somewhere, aud I also want 
to talk and think, We shall be able to go through 
the park and reach home then in time for lunch. Did 
you see Martha?” 

“Yes; and here is what I suppose is an answer 
for you,” said Cecil. 

Grace took it from him and read it, her face be- 
coming paler.as she did so; such was her alteration 
that Cecil noticed it immediately. 

“Is there anything wrong?” he asked. 

“Judge for yourself. Syduey still raves aboub 
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me, He neglects his work and goes every night to 
the pit of the theatre, where he has seen me several 
times, in the hope that I shall favour him with a 
sight of what he is pleased to call my incomparable 
beauty. I must take compasion upon him and will 
order a box for to-night.” 

Drawing her ivory tablets from her pocket, she has- 
tily nade a memorandum, and continued : 

“That’s the first item of news; uow for the 
second. Mr. Snarsby—that is my correspondent’s 
husband, you know, lately met a gentleman from 
India, who, in the course of conversation, turned out 
to be an old friend, The stranger indeed was Chick- 
ton—the boy Dabchick—to whom we owe our defeat. 
Had he not taken Solomon Tulee’s last letter to the 
Indian House, ordering the ten years’ delay, we should 
dave been paid.” 

“And he is in Eogland?” 

“ More—he is lodging with his little girl and one 
Indian servant, a Sikh, in this * British and 
Foreign Hotel,’ kept by Snarsby aad his wife, There 
is a strange complication for you.” R 

greeye ok said Ot 

ou, then, that Sydney, son grandson 
, Tulse, heir to the half-millio: Ter Guichen who 
wishes to see him obtain ‘his are in the same 
house?” 

“ Under the sameroof; but I haveno information to 
the effect that they are acquainted with one another. 
There is no reason to‘believe that any one but my- 
self has the slightest idea of this young man’s iden- 
tity. It seems a chapter of accidents. Sydney and 
Chickton are living in the same house. Chickton is 
seeking —- seer is danger in the situation. 
For me it is like a & powder magazine, with a 
naked lighted Dialincas spark may fall at any mo- 
went, then comes the explosion.” 

“It seems very clear to me, my dear,” said Cecil 
Ives, “ that Sydmey and Chiskton must not become 
friends.” 

“Certainly aot. Lean see that aswell as you. It 
is a pity you do not favour me with en original idea, 
which might be of some use. Ighonld ciate 
it all the more on account of its novelty, 
you.” 

“Pray do not overwhelm me when I am trying to 
be of use to you,” said Cecil Ives. ‘Really, you 
treat me in such a way that you make me sometimes 
think my life a burden to me!” 

“Nonsense! ” exclaimed Grace, with her old imperi- 
ousmanuer. “You see I am full of thought, and 
you try to irritate me. It is my head, not yours, 
which does all the work. Stop the cab, if you 
please.” 

“May I ask why?” 

“Qn, yes; for youto getout. I am going into the 
—_ I don’t want you apy more,” she returned, care- 

easly, 

“1 thought you were going home to lunch, and 
intended to drive'through the park first,” exclaimed 
Cecil, astonished, 

“Clever people, my dear Cecil,” Grace said, 
“have a way of changing their minds; a really 
clever man or woman is always guided by circum- 
stances ; you must, to some extent, go with the cur- 
rent—never againstit. The news I have received 
has overturned my arrangements. I must go into 
the City. You willonly worry if you accompany me. 
To-night 1 shall yo to the theatre; therefore you may 
look in at your club, if you like, and I shwll not be 
particular about your coming home late.” 

Cecil Ives stopped the cab, got out without saying 
another word, lifted his hat politely to his wife, aud 
walked away smiling, for he had his liberty during 
the remainder of the day and evening, if no longer, 
and that was somethiug to be thankful for. 

Grace told the gabman to drive to the Bank, and, 
leaning back in a corner of the vehicle, gave herself 
up to reflection. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
Alas | by some degree of woe 
We ev'ry bliss must gain; 
The heart can ne’er a transport know 
That never feels a pain, Lord Lyttelton, 

Tue “British and Foreign” hotel, kept by Mr. 
Snarsby, was of a much larger interior than its mo- 
dest and wwpretending exterior would lead any one 
tosuppose. On the third floor there wereas many as 
ten rooms. ‘Three of these were let to a couple of 
young men who were artists by profession. ‘Their 
bames were Mr. Sydney and John Prescott, both 
being about the same age. 

Prescott was the son of a small tradesman, wliose 
widow carried on her business in Soho. John, having 
talent for drawing, had attended a school of design, 
Where he had met Sydney, and the two agreed to 
live together and share expenses. ‘They located 
themselves in Snarsby’s hotel, taking two bedrooms 


and a large apartment which they turned into a 
studio, 





Their poverty prevented them giving their genius 
scope, for both were possessed of talent. How could 
they devote, say, three or six months to the elabora- 
tion of a great work of art when it was necessary 
that they should make money every week to keep 
body and soul together? The thing was impossible. 
And, in order to get funds for current expenses, they 
copied the pictures of old and modern masters, selling 
them to dealers for a few pounds, and this was how 
they lived. 

Sydney and John Prescott were as much attached 
to each other as if they had been brothers, and there 
was no sacrifice that John would not have made for 
his friend. They kept what money they had in a box, 
each helping himself when he had occasion, and 
though Sydney since he had been in love had made 
extravagant demands upon the common fund, to pay 
for admission to the theatre, and to buy gloves, John 
did not remonstrate, though Sydney neglected his 
work, and allowed the burden of their support to fall 
an his ion's shoulders. 

In the morning Sydney would walk in the park, 
in the fond expectation of seeing his divinity, for 
he \knew it was Grace’s custom to both ride and 
promenade in the fashionable quarter. ‘Towards 
the middle of the day he returned to the hotel, 
dined, went upstairs to the studio, lighted his pipe, 
and smoked, looking moodily on while John Pres- 
cott worked hard to finish some little sketch which 
“ee bring them in something. 

ust at that time copies were a drug in the mar- 
ket. Trade was bad in the City. There had been 
a panic and acrisis, and, as rich merchants were the 
men who bought the imitations, the dealer had so 
many on his hands that he refused to buy any more 
at present, and the stndents were reduced to the in- 
digaity of making little paintings ia oil, such as dogs’ 
, Women’s faces, and similar ‘trifles, which a 
friendly tobaceonist in aleadiug thoroughfare exposed 
forsale in his shop, and leutthema little money upon. 
He would advance teh shillings on adog’s head, and be 
entisiied if hesold it for fifteen, one third of the pro- 
ceeds of sale being his charge. 

On the afternoon of the day which saw Grace go 
into the Oity, after dismissing her husband, Sydney 
came back from his usual stroll in the park, and, going 
into the coffee-room, liad the first cut out of a leg of 
mutton, for though in love he could eat, then proceeded 
upstairs to the studio. 

John Prescott dined late always, and was hard at 
work upon a river scene, representing the Thames 
at Blackfriars. As usual, Sidney sat on a stool near 
the open window, lighted his pipe and began to 
smoke. 

* Does it ever strike you, my friend,” exclaimed 
Prescott, handling his brush with ferocious energy, 
and putting on an extra dash of burat sieuna for seme- 
thing or other, “that our money will soon be ex- 
hausted, aud that we owe the landlord ten pounds, 
three months’ board and lodging? His patience will 
become exhausted some éf these days, and we shall 
have to go, bag aud baggage.” 

“There are other houses, where people board and 
lodge one,” said Sydney, carelessly. 

** Yes,” replied Prescott, ‘for a consideration of a 
pecuniary nature.- With money we can go anywhere. 
As for you, lately, it seems to me that you care for 
nothing but parksand plays, Whois this wonderful 
creature who has bewitched you?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Sidney, simply. 

* You don’t know ?” repeated John Prescott, in as- 
tonishment, “Tell me plainly you don’t want to 
take me into your confidence, but don't descend to a 
falsehood.” 

“My dear fellow,” answered Sydney, with an 
earnestness which was almost solemn, “1 swear to 
you that I do not even know this woman’s name.” 

“Yet you write to her. I have seen you,” 

“Yes. I address, ‘Miss Vallery, Post Office, 
Edgware Road,’ that is all. She has admitted that 
this is not her real name in the little notes she has 
scrawled to me, aud she promises that I shall know 
allsome day. That she isa lady in a good position 
I have no doubt, for she has a carriage with a crest 
on it, servants in livery, and wears splendid jewel- 
lery.” 

“Perhaps she is married?” suggested John Pres- 
cott. 

“T cannot help it. I ilove her. If she is mar- 
ried, I will kill her husband, aud take her away with 
me to some distant country, Nothing will ever 
cure me of my passion for that woman. She is my 
fate. You, with your cold Eaglish blood, John, do 
not understand the lava flood which is burning in 
my breast. Itis not likely that you can sympathize 
with one of my Eastern extraction.” 

“That you were born in India you have told me, 
but I have never heard your history entirely, long 
aud well as I have known you,” remarked Joho 
Prescott. 

“You shall hear it now, then,” promptly replied 
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Sydney, “that is to say as far as I know it myself, 
My father, Syed Shah Jehan, was the son of an Eng 
lish merchant who married an Indian princess, 
He offended his father, who left him in India to 
fight his own way in the world, and a hard fight ho 
had in Calcutta for many years. He married. Some 
time afterwards he received a visit from an English- 
man, which made him very happy; he declared his 
innocence was proved,and he would go at once to 
England to seek his father, and my grandfather, who 
was immensely rich. We set sail. The vessel 
was wrecked; my mother and I escaped with dif- 
ficulty ; what became of my father I don’t know. 
Some said afterwards that he was drowned, others 
that he reached the coast of Africa, and was carried 
asa slave to the interior by the natives. However 
that may be, I have not seen him since he bid me 
good-bye on board the ill-fated vessel, giving me 
some papers in an ebony box, anda bag of money, 


\both of whieh I hung round my neck and reached 


land 

“The box Ihave seen in your bedroom. It is 
marked with an 8. anda T.,” observed Prescott. 

“ Thatis it. My father's instructions were to this 
effect, ‘Ourlives are in the hands of Heaven, my son, 
and we may never meetagain, I have every reason 
to believe that my father, after cherishing a resent- 
ment against me almost amounting to hatred, has 
thought fit to relent, or will do soshortly, as proofs of 
ne gn and his injustice are brought before 

“What was his offence?” 

“That I do not know,” replied Sydney, who con- 
tinued, “My father addefl that my grandfather, 
whose name in the hurry and confusion of that dread. 
ful storm he did not mention to me, was extremely 
wealthy. ‘If he die without a will,’ said my fatier, 
‘I am his heir; if I die, the money will be yours. 
In the ebony box which I have given you there is a 
full account of your parentage and the whole history 
of my life. The papers it contains will enable you 
to claim the fortune [ have spoken of, if you should 
be eutitled to it, butit is my particular wish that you 
should not open the box uatil you are one-and- 
twenty.’ ” 

“And you have refrained?” asked John Pies 
cott. 

“ Religiously. From that day to this I have never 
seen my father, I was hurried into the boat with 
some women and children, and, after tossing about 
for days under a hot sun, we were picked up by a 
homeward-bound, which took us to Southampton, 
My poor mother lost her reason, aud is now in a mad- 
house. The mayor of the town took up my case. I had 
mouey in my bag,aud he spent it for mein my educa- 
tion. Seeing that I had a turn for art, he sent me up 
to London, and it was at the school of design that [ 
had the happiness of meeting you. That is all my 
history. lua very short time I shall be one-and- 
twenty, and may#then look into the ebony box, but 
whether that will make me a rich man or not | can- 
not tell.” 

“1 wish it may, I am sure, and I expect that Mrs. 
Suarsby, our worthy hostess, thinks so too, because 
you told her one day about the box and your father's 
last words. If she had not some extraordinary faith 
in us she would not have given us the credit we have 
enjoyed,” observed Jolin Prescott, with a smile. 

“ People always have contidence iu young men of 
talent; they know they must rise some day,” said 
Sydney, with a complacent air. 

He went to the box in which they kept their 
joint store of funds and opened ‘it. ‘here was no 
money. 

“TJ took the last five shillings to buy colours this 
morning,” said Prescott, apologetically. 

“IT am a wretch!” exclaimed Sydney, with a 
sort of moan. ‘You are working while | am 
idling ; yet if you were to see her you would love 
her too.” 

“I think not,” replied John, who was stern and 
practical. ‘“ However, if you have set your heart on 
going to the play you shall go, for I can borrow some 
money on the promise of finishing this piece to- 
morgow.” 

Syduey sprang up and seized his hand gratefully, 
saying: 

* You are so good —such a splendid fellow. Iam 
not worthy of enjoying the high privilege of your 
friendship—I am uot indeed. But if 1 come into 
some money you shall do what you like with it. You 
shall paint as you like and where you like, and have 
time to study and elaborate so that your genius will 
have fair play, and you will become a famous artist 
and a great man.” 

John smiled at this pleasant prospect. 

“T hope I may,” he said. “ But I will not, become 
a visionary. ‘he man who works lard and honestly 
for a living is always worthy of praise. We cau't 
all be lucky and get to the top of the tree.” 

Laying down his brush aud his palette, he took off 
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his canvas jacket, put on a coat and hat, aud went 

out to borrow some money to enable his friend to go 

to the theatre, in the expectation of seeing the woman 

he was madly in love with. Such was the firm 

friendship existing between those two young men. 
Prescott condemned his friend’s infatuation, but 

—_ condemning he could find a reason for pitying 
im, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To smcothe the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. Kwng John. 

AmInzE, the half-caste Indian child whom Chickton 
had adopted aud brought to England with him, was 
but thirteen years of age, yet her development under 
an Eastern sun was such that her appearance was 
that of a girl at least seventeen. 

She was exquisitely lovely, very accomplished— 
for he had spared no expense in educating her—ex- 
tremely amiable, and fond to excess of Chickton, 
whom she called her father and loved as if he really 
bore that relationship to her. 

Chowdar, the black, was, as we have said, devoted 
to his master, and Le guarded Amine as the apple of 
his eye. When Chickton went out Chowdar was 
forbidden to leave the house, and he would rather 
have perisiied by a cruel death than have lost sight 
of Amine, his precious charge, whom he watched 
as jealously as if the snakes and tigers of his native 
jungles were likely to attack her in the heart of 
London. 

He little knew that there was a woman in the me- 
tropolis who was more merciless than a tigress, more 
poisonous than a cobra, more capable of crushing 
than a boa, quick and wary as a lynx, aud as mur- 
derous as a ‘hug. He had yet to make the acquaint- 
ance of Grace Ebury, now Mrs. Cecil Ives, 

Knowing that Amine was carefully watched by 
Chowdar, and not thinking that she could come to 
any harm, Chickton amused himself, like most other 
people on their return from abroad, by going to 
various theatres and seeing life in its gayest aspect. 
It was almost twelve o’clock when he came back to 
his hotel the same evening that Sydney had also 
gone to the play, and the hall porter, on letting him 
in, said: 

“Your black servant has been impatiently asking 
for you, sir, in the coffee-room more than once.” 

Chickton bounded upstairs, thinking that Amine 
might be unwell. His apartments were on the third 
floor, adjoining those of Syduey and John Prescott. 











[REFLECTIONS.] 


Chowdar was pacing up and down the corridor 
uneasily. 

“You are here at last, Sahib!” he exclaimed. 
“T thought you would never come back. One al- 
ways expects something strange in new lodgings, 
but extraordinary things have happened to-night.” 

“What do you mean? Is the child ill?” de- 
manded Chickton. 

“ Amine is in bed and fast asleep, but 

“That is right,” interrupted Chickton, from whose 
minda weight was taken. ‘ Nothing else can affect 
me. Come into the sitting-room and let me hear 
your wonderful story.” 

A side door opened from the sitting-room into the 
bedroom, and Chickton, taking up one of the candles, 
went through to the girl’s bedside. She was sleep- 
ing placidly; a half-smile played round her lips, 
showing that her dreams were soft and pleasant. 
Chickton leant over and kissed her without breaking 
her easy slumber. Returning to the Sikh, and closing 
the door after him, he said: 

‘* What has happened ?” 

““We have a neighbour on this floor who has 
something very remarkable about him. I have met 
him on the staircase three times, and each time I 
have felt myself ill at ease,’’ replied the Indian. 
“ There is something about his look which we should 
attribute to the evil eye.” 

Chickton made a gesture of impatience. 

“ This eveniag, a few hours baék, not long after 
you had gone to the theatre,” the black went on, 
“this neighbour of ours knocked at the door and 
asked me to give him a few matches, as he had none 
wherewith to light his candle. It was an odd request, 
but I let him come in. There were no matches in 
the sitting-room, so I had to go to the bedroom, 
where Amine had just retired to read for a little 
while. The stranger followed me.” 

“ Did he see Amine ?” 

“Certainly. He regarded her attentively, and 
asked me whose child she was. I did not answer 
his question. Amine began to tremble, and the 
stranger said ‘ That girl is @ somnambulist ; she is 
full of mesmeric power. Iam a mesmerist, and can 
tell in an instant when I come in contact with the 
magnetic current.’” 

“ Well?” ejaculated Chickton. 

“Amine sank back in the chair from which she 
had half risen on the stranger’s entrance. Approach- 
ing her, he waved his hands over her face, saying : 

“*Sleep—I will it.’ 

“TInstautly her eyes closed, and she seemed to 
fall into a deep sleep. This frightened me. I took 
him by the arm and pushed him towards the door. 


” 
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“Do you know where your master is ?’ he asked. 

“T replied in the negative. 

“*T will let you know,’ he continued, and placed bis 
right hand on Amine’s forehead. 

“ Presently she trembled all over. 

“¢T gee papa!’ she exclaimed, in a low, thrilling 
voice. ‘He is at a theatre, in the first row of stalls, 
the third from the left-hand side of the house. There 
is a very beautiful woman in a box—he is looking at 
her!’” 

* Thatis true!” cried Chickton. “I saw a lady ip 
a box at the theatre, and I fancied that her features 
were familiar to me. For some time I could not take 
my eyes away, and I paid her moreattention than I did 
the play. Go on!” 

“ ‘The man alarmed me,” the Indian resumed, “and 
I threatened to throw him ont of the window if he 
did not go at once. He laughed, and told me that he 
was simply a professional mesmerist, employed at the 
mesmeric infirmary at Weymouth Street, Portland 
Piace, where he was well known, and that he never 
did any harm.” 

“ What next?” queried Chickton, who was deeply 
interested. ‘ 

“‘ He made a few more rapid passes with his hands io 
front of Amine, proceeding from right to left first of all, 
then from left to right. She opened her eyes, looked 
round her in astonishment, and appeared perfectly 
unconscious of having spoken in the brief sleep into 
which he had thrown her.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yes. He thanked me for the matches and went 
away.” 

“| have often heard of somnambulists, animal mag- 
netism, and mesmerists,” said Chickton, reflectively, 
“though I have not believed the strange tales told 
about them. This is very extraordinary ; ove would 
think that in order to look into the future one has 
only to talk to Amine.” “ 

“Tn India we should call such a man a sorcerer, 
observed Chowdar. : . 

“In India, my friend, you have not the intelligence 
that we have over here,” answered Chickton. “Here 
we know that there is no effect without a cause, aud 
we study cause so as to be able to explain pheno- 
mena. But it is late; we will go to bed and talk 
over this matter to-morrow.” 

It was long however before Chickton could go to 
rest; his mind was at work. 

‘Who knows,” he said to himself, “ whether this 
may not be a mysterious dispensation of Providence 
ou iny behalf, aud that by means of Amine I may 
discover the lost heir to Solomon T'ulse’s property ? 

(Ta be continued.) 
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MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED 


GRANGE. 
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CHAPTERI. 
There is a history in all men’s lives. 
2 Henry IV. 

Duxe Mason had lost his way. ‘ 

There could be no doubt abont it. As he paused 
in perplexity and gazed around him five struck 
sharply from the distant Speckhaven churches, 
clearly heard through the still, frosty air, and at 
5.10 the express train for London left Speckhaven 
station. Only ten minutes to spare, and completely 
lost and bewildered, a stranger in Lincolnshire, and 
with not a notion of whereabouts he might be now. 

Mr. Mason paused with a face of disgust at his 
own stupidity, and looked about him. Westward 
lay the fens and marshes melting drearily away into 
the low gray sky, eastward’ spread the wide sea, a 
bleak blast sweeping icily up, with all the chill of 
the German Ocean in its breath, and north and south 
the dismal waste land stretched away treeless, house- 
less, unspeakably forlorn and deserted. 

The month was March, the day the 25th. Was 
Duke Mason likely to forget the date of that 
memorable day, when he lost his way, and the 
romance of his life began ? 

For seven-and-twenty years his life had gone on, 
as flat, as dull, as uneventful as those flat marshes 
that lay on every side of him as gray and colourless 
as yonder cold gray sea, and on this twenty-fifth 
of March, wending his way at his leisure, to catch 
the express train for London, and mistaking the 
road, an adventure so singular and romantic befell 
him as to almost atone for those hopelessly stupid 
and respectable seven-and-twenty years. 

The short March day was darkening already. 
The yellow wintry sun had dropped out of sight 
down there behind the fens and sand hills, sky and 
Sea were both of the same cold gray, except where 
= long yellow line westward marked the sombre 
sunset, ‘ 

“It reminds one of Byron’s poetry,” thought Mr. 
Mason, who, being an artist in a very small way, 
had an eye for atmospheric effects ; “ lead-coloured 
Sea, melting into lead-coloured sky—dull yellow 
glimmer westward. Flat marshes and wet fens, 
Sea fog creeping up, and solitary individual in fore- 
ground, gazing moodily at thecreeping gloom. I’ve 
Secn worse things in the Academy, and hundreds of 
people agape with admiration,’ only unhappily this 
Sort of thing is much more attractive in oil or water 
prouss than in reality, at five o’clock of a cold 
; teh evening, without a house or a soul near, and 
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[THE INMATES OF THE GRANGE.] 


try a little way on and find out if I can, without 
going round to the town.” 

Mr. Mason gave up contemplating the general 
Byronic aspect of the scene, and went forward on 
his lonely road. He was mounting the rising ground 
now, and in ten minutes more stopped again, and 
knew exactly where he was. 

“The Grange, by all that’s mysterious!’’ he ex- 
claimed, aloud, * and five miles from the station if 
an inch. Whatan idiot I must have been, to be sure, 
to take the wrong turning, when I’ve been along 
here fifty times during the last fortnight.” 

It looked like the end of the world. A high stone 
wall rose up abruptly, barring all farther progress 
—two massive stone gates frowned darkly on all 
observers. 

Within rose the waving trees of a park, and in 
their midst you caught sight of tall chimneys and 
the peaked gables of a red-brick mansion. 

Duke Mason had come upon the Grange in the 
spectral twilight of a March day, and the Grange 
was that most awful habitation ‘‘ a haunted house.”’ 

It was a weird scene and hour. He was perhaps 
as matter-of-fact and unimaginative a young man 
as you will easily find, but Duke’s skin turned to 
* goose flesh’ as he stood and thought of the awful 
stories he had heard of yonder solitary mansion 
among the trees. 

It was so deathfully still—it was like the en- 
chanted castle of the Sleeping Beauty, only far 
more grim, else the handsome young prince had 
never summoned up courage to enter. It was likea 
huge mausoleum; no smoke curled up from the 
great twisted chimneys, no dog barked, no sound 
but the moaning of the wind among the trees broke 
the ghostly silence. , 

“Yet people eat and drink and sleep ‘there,” 
mused Mr. Mason, “It’s more dismal and more 
dead than the tomb of the Pharaohs. They say 
there’s a lady shut up there as lovely as all the 
houris of Mahomet’s Paradise. If a fellow could 
only get in there now, and see for himself.” 

The young man looked wistfully at the frowning 
gates, at the solid masonry, as he had many a time 
looked and longed before. 

You liave read how African travellers brave burn- 
ing winds, sandy deserts, fever and plague, to return 
to that fatal and fascinating land when once they 
have seen it. 

Some such irresistible witchery did this lonely, 
haunted house hold over this very common-place 
young man from London. 

Day after day he had come thither and sketched 
the grim stone walls, the massive gates, the tossing 
trees, and the peaked gables, but no sign of life had 
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hidden away in its desolate walls, had he ever ob- 
tained. 

The place was known as Lyndith Grange; and, 
like sweet Thomas Hood’s “‘ Haunted House,” lay 

“Under some prodigious ban of excommunication.” 

Two hundred and odd years ago before this gray 
March gloaming, in the days when gentlemen wore 
velvet doublets and slim rapiers, and pinked their 
neighbours under the fifth rib for very little provo- 
cation, there dwelt in yonder silent mansion a fierce 
old warrior, who had brought home to the Grange a 
pale, pensive young bride, as fair as a lily and almost 
as drooping. Inside those walls the honeymoon had 
been spent, then Sir Malise went forth to fight for 
his king, and the pale bride was left alone. 

The legend also tells of a fair-haired, handsome 
cavalier, who made his way through the ponderous 
doors, of a servant’s betrayal, of a fiery husband 
returning full of jealous wrath, of a duel to the 
death in one of those oaken rooms, and of the hand- 
some cavalier falling with a sword thrust through 
the heart at the frantic lady’s feet—of a mad wo- 
man shut up to shriek her miserable life away in 
those same dismal rooms, and of a stern old general 
who fell at the head of his men. And the fair- 
haired cavalier, and the lady with the wild, stream- 
ing hair and woeful face, Beas (said the legend) 
Lyndith Grange to the present day. 

No one lived in the place long ; whether it was the 
ghosts, or the damp, or the loneliness that drove 
them away was not known, but things gradually fell 
to decay, and the Lyndith family left the Grange to 
the rats and the spectres, and its own bad name for 
many and many a long year. 

But two years before this especial evening upon 
which Mr. Mason stands and scrutinizes it the 
neighbouring town of Speckhaven was thrown into 
commotion by the news that the Grange was occu- 
pied at last. 

Furniture had come down from London; two 
servants—a hard-featured woman andastolid boy— 
had purchased things in the town and brought them 
to the Grange. In the silvery dusk of « May even- 
ing a tall gentleman—dark and grim—had been 
driven, with a slender lady, closely veiled, to the 
haunted house from the Speckhaven station. 

After that, for three or four weeks, no more was 
known of those mysterious people or their doings. 
They were still at the Grange, but no one visited 
them ; their very names were unknown, the great 
gates were always locked and bolted, and the hard- 
featured old woman and stolid boy kept their 
master’s secrets well and told na tales. 

One stormy June night, as Dr. Worth sat in his 
parlour, in the bosom of his family, slippered and 
dressing-gowned, thanking his stars that the work 
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of that day was ended, there came such a thunder- 
ing knock at the front door, and directly after such 
@ peal at the office bell as made the chief physician 


of Speckhaven spring to his feet and grind some- 
thing suspiciously like an oath between his teeth. 

“It’s a lady took suddenly ill,” his servant 
announced, * which the gentleman says his carriage 
is at the door, and you're to come, immediate, if you 

lease, sir.”’ 

Dr. Worth groaned; the rain was pouring, the 
night was dark as the regions of Pluto, and his ten- 
o’clock glass of punch stood there untasted, and his 
bed all ready. In five minutes, coated and hatted, 
he joined the gentleman waiting in the passage. He 
had declined to enter. 

“I took a sharp look at the fellow, sir,” Dr. 
Worth always said when relating this marvellous 
story, and it was.a story he was very fond, indeed, 
of relating. “I had a sort of presentiment, if 
you'll believe me, éven then, that there was some- 
thing wrong about this sudden call. Not one of my 
lady patients was likely to be taken suddonly ill. 
You see that account could apply to one in- 
teresting class of patiente, 1 scrutinized my 
gentleman keenly as he stoed in the passage. But 
his broad-brimmed hat was slouched over his nose, 
and his overcoat collar so tumwed up that I could 
see nothing but a luxuriant exop of black whiskers 


and a cruelly aquiline mose.” 

“ Who's the lady, sir?” uely demanded Dr. 
Worth. “ No patient of mine,1 know, And what 
is the matter ?”’ 

“For Heaven's sake, don"t stop to talk now!” 
exclaimed the gentleman. “ ‘We'vefive miles to 0, 
and the road is bad. I’l tell as we dri 

The doctor hastened after Lim to the carriage—a 
handsome landau and pair—eand the driver whirled 
them off directly. Only once during thatnight drive, 
through the pouring rain and inky darkness, did the 
stranger open his lips. 

‘We are going to Lyndith Grange ; and the case 
is what you medical men call an interesting one, I 
believe. I have only one request to make—that is, 
that you will talk of this matter as little as possible. 
I will double, treble, quadrupie your fee.” 

Then silence fell. 

“You might have knocked me down without a 
feather when | heard our destination,” says Doctor 
Worth when he tells the story—and he tells it to 
this day with the greatest gusto. “‘ I was to visit the 
Haunted Grange, see the mysterious lady, and get 
my fee quadrupled. Not speak of it, indeed—I, who 
never had an adventure in my.life. It was raining 
hard; but what would a waterspout have mattered 
then?” 

They reached the Grange—the ponderous gates 
flew open—they whirled up a long avenue, and 
stopped. A minute later, and the doctor, at the 
hecls of his leader, was traversing dranghty corridors 
and endless suites of dreary rooms. At the door of 
an apartment, in a long, chill hall, the mysterious 
gentleman halted. 

“Your patient is here, doctor,” he said, impres- 
sively. “ Use all your skill to-night. Remember, 
the lady must be saved.” 

Then he held the door open for the doctor to enter, 
closing it immediately, and Doctor Worth found 
himself in a vast room, all oak flooring, oak panel- 
ling, massive old furniture, and a huge curtained bed 
in the centre of the room, big enough and gloomy 
enough for a sarcophagus. A wood fire burned in 
one of the tiled fireplaces—a couple of wax candles 
made specks of light in the darkness, and the hard- 
featured old woman sat in a chair, sewing on little 
garments by the wan light. 

At half-past ten Doctor Worth entered that room. 
At half-past two he left it. The old woman held a 


female infant this time in her arms, and during all 
those hours the Speckhaven doctor had never once 
seen the face of his patient. The heavy silken cur- 
tains shaded her in deepest gloom, and her face had 
been persistently turned from him and buried in the 
pillows. 


She seemed very young—on the delicate left hand 
a wedding-ring shone; masses of golden hair fell 
like a veil over her—tkc voice in which once or twice 
she answered him was sweet and fresh—beyond that 
all was guesswork. 

The man, still hatted and overcoated, was pacing 
up and down the long hall when the doctor came 
forth. 

“Well?” he asked, in a voice of suppressed in- 
tensity. 

“Well,” replied Dr. Worth, rather shortly, “it is 


well. ‘The lady's ‘as well as can be expected,’ and 
the baby’s about the size of a full-grown wax doll.” 
** And she is sure to live ?” 
“That depends upon which ‘she’ you mean. 


” 


They're both‘ shes.’ If you mean the lady—— 
“The lady, of course!” said the gentleman, an- 
grily and haughtily. 
“'The lady’s all right then, with common care, but 
I wouldn’t like to stake my reputation upon the 
baby’s existence. Still, as it isa girl, and, taking 
the natural obstinacy and contrariness of the sex 





into consideration, I daresay it will insist upon liv- 
ing also, in spite of nature and its present Lillipu- 
tian proportions. T’'ll return to-morrow, of course, 
and —” 

“ And, with all deference to you, sir, you'll do 
nothing of the sort. You'll return no more. Here's 
your fee ; I think you'll find it ample. My man will 
drive you back to town, and the less you say of this 

ight’s work the better.” 

n another half-hour the Speckhaven doctor was 
again in the bosom of his family, the richer by fifty 
guineas for his three hours’ work. 

Just two weeks later the mysterious inhabitants 
of the Grange vanished as suddenly and strangely 
as they had come, and the old house was given over 
again to the murdered cavalier and mad lady. 

For nearly two years then again, as unex ; 
as before, a tall gentleman came down by the Lon- 
don train, bringing a slim, veiled lady and the same 
two servants back. The gentleman left the lady 
and returned by the next train, and who they might 
be, and whether they were the same, and what 
could mean by ouah unaccountable goings-on, 
was conjecture in the town of Speckhaven, 
was two months before this twenty-fifthiof March 
on which Duke Mason stands and gazes, and no one 
had penetrated the secret or seen the lady yet. If 
he only could be the man ! 

He had wished the same wish at least a score of 
times, and nothing hax.come of it. 

On this evening Destim> had made up hermind to 
let him have his way. 

As he stood there in the gloaming he heard for the 
first time voices and footsteps within. His heart 
gave aleap. The footsteps were approaching, the 
voices drawing near, carriage wheels ground over 
the led svenue. 

“You'll meed to drive fast, Joseph,”’ said a wo- 
man’s voice. “ Yon haven’t ten minutes to get to 
the station, and it’s.as much as your place is worth 
tokkeep the master ing.”’ 

“Don’t I know him ?”’ responded a 
sulky voice; “I tell you what, Missis Grimshaw, the 
wages is I don’t deny, but I'll be jiggered if I 
can this life much longer. Nowgate's a pallis 


alongside of it.’ 

The sound of bolts withdrawing, of a key turning 
slowly in a rusty lock, warned the listener they were 
about to appear. Duke Mason darted behind one 
of the huge buttresses—the falling darkness screen- 
ing him as well. He could see quite plainly, him- 
self unobserved. 

A heayy-featured groom drove out ina two- 
wheeled chaise, and an elderly, thin-faced woman 
stood looking after him, swinging a hnge key. 

“‘Look here, Joseph,” she said, “ f wish you'd 
lock the gate, and take the key with you; I’ve the 
master’s dinner to get, and you know how particu. 
lar he is; it’s nigh ona quarter of a mile’s walk 
down here from the house, and it’s no good fetching 
me down again when you’re coming back. Just lock 
the gate on the outside, Joseph—will you ?—and 
take the key with you.” 

She inserted the key on the outside, and hurried 
rapidly up the avenue out of the cold, shutting the 
gate before she went. Joseph looked stolidly atthe 
closed gates. 

“*T’ve left it unlooked afore, and no harm came of 
it, and I aren’t going to get down now. If there never 
was a lock on this old rat-trap people would runa 
mile sooner than venture in, and wery right they is. 
I'll be back in an hour, and aren’t going to get out 
bd do it, and save your old bones, Mother Grim- 
shaw.” 

With which Joseph gathered up the reins, gave 
the horse his head, and trotted off. 

Duke Mason emerged, his breath fairly taken away 
with surprise and delight. 

At last! There stood the gates unlocked and un- 
bolted, and the way to the hidden princess was 
clear. He drew the key from the key-hole, opened 
the massive gate cautiously, drew it after him again, 
and in the chill gray of the March evening stood 
within the grounds of the Haunted Grange. 





, CHAPTER II, 
Under the shady roof 
Of branching elin star-proof. Milton. 

A LONG avenue of firs, black against the evening 
sky, led up to the house. Through the spectral 
trees the wind wailed in a very uncomfortable and 
ghostly way, considering the evil reputation of the 
place, and I don’t think Mr. Mason would have 
been very much surprised if the fair-haired cavalier, 
all gory and ghastly, had stepped out from beneath 
sombre shadows and barred his way. Nothing 
ever did surprise Duke very greatly for that matter ; 
he might have been a scion of the Plantagenets, so 
unaffectedly nonchalant was he. 

Grasping his walking-stick a little more tightly, 
Mr. Mason made his way up the gloomy avenue of 
firs. It was quite dark now, and the very ** blackness 
of darkness’ reigned in this most gloomy drive. 
There would be a moon presently ; pending her rising 
the gloom of Tartarus rei lt was just a quarter 


This | ments, and, more vividly 


of a mile to the house. Five minutes’ sharp walk. 
ing brought him to it, looming up a blacker, bulkier 
shadow among the shadows—a long, low, irregular 
mansion, much inclined torun to chimneys and gables 
and turrets, with small heavy casements, and two 
lamps burning over the portico entrance. If it had 
been broad day, and he could have deciphered any. 
i the ivy, the intrnder might have read 

been built by one Sir Henry 
in 1552, when Queen Bess, that first 
of woman's rights, had ruled Merry Eng. 

The sedate rene tirel 

grounds were entirely over-run with 
tall ferns ; the trees grew un ntly close to the 
“a co Seer Cy re o . sa 

gigantic elm spread ranches so near 
i himself into its lower arms, Mr. Moon 
could sit at his ease and: stare through the only 
lighted windows in the whole long facade of the 
mansion. 

Away in the rear another light glimmered—from 
the kitchen regions, no doubt. p sem the front a 
red glow shone from the curtainless and open case. 

interested than‘he had ever 
‘been in the whole course of his life before, Duke 
Mason bent forward to listen and look. 

“If it were a stall in the third row of the theatre, 
and I was waiting for the curtain to rise on a new 
drama of my own, I could not feel one whit more 
breathlessly absorbed,” the young man thought. 
“Iwonder what Rosanna would say if she could 
see me mow; and I wonder how this adventure of 
aay went. Won't the fellow stare wien 


The picture 
in his sleeping and w dreams his life long, 
A long low room, oak panelled, oak floored, with 
here and there rich:rugs, covering its slippery black- 
ness, faded the walls—tapestry wrought 
centuries ago by many fair Alice and Edith of tho 
Lyndith rickety with time, 
a on hearth, the only 


cheery thing in apartment, and a little cottage 
iano ina corner standing open, with music upon 
f avdl-dheguilamartad but lately left it. 

The piano was the only modern innovation. The 
room took you back a couple of centuries, and the 
cavalier with his powdered love locks, his velvet 
doublet, his lace ruffles, and deadly rapier, would 
have looked a much more proper gentleman in 
yonder than a young man of Mr. Mason’s sort, with 
mutton-chop whiskers, cutaway coat, and generally 
unromantic attire. 

‘“* A very charming bit of still life, after Wattcau,” 
thought the spectator; “a very pretty interior, 
assem Now if the dramatis persone would but 
appear!” 

The thought had barely crossed his mind when, 
as if it had evoked her, the door opened, and a young 
lady came in. Duke gave a gasp. 

ere was the Sleeping Beauty, the hidden princess, 
the mysterious houri of the haunted house herself. 

“By Jove ! a beauty of the first water! ’’ thought 
Duke, with as near an approach to enthusiasm as 
was in his nature; “the best-looking young 
woman I’ve seen.” 

Mr. Mason was right—sho was very pretty—ve 
pretty indeed. A petite figure, slim, youthful, 
supple, two oo dark eyes, that lit up her small 
face like dusk stars,a profusion of waving yellow 
hair, that fell in a shining shower fo her waist. It 
was before the days of gold powder and copper 
filings, so that the abundant cloud of amber tresses 
was doubtless the lady’s own, direct from a bene 
ficent Providence, instead of a Parisian hairdress:r. 
The large dark eyes and the golden hair made 
such a very remarkable contrast that you quite 
forgot whether her nose was aquiline or Grecian, 
whether her forehead was high or low, her mouta 
a rosebud or otherwise. 

A dress of wine-coloured silk trailed behind her, 
diamonds twinkled in her ears and on her hands, 
and in the firelight she made a picture so dazzling 
that Duke gazed breathless, bewitched. 

She went up to the mantle, a tall structure of 
black marble, and, leaning lightly against it, looked 
steadfastly into the red flame. Her clasped hands 
hung loosely before her, the willowy figure drooped, 
the straight black brows were bent, the mouth 
compressed, the whole attitude, the whole expres 
tion full of weary, hopeless pain. . 

“Can that be the heroine of Doctor Worth’s 
story?’ Duke wondered. “ She had a child, and 
this small beauty seems little better than a child 
herself. I shouldn’t take her to be seventeen. No, 
it’s quite impossible, it can’t be the same. She's 
uncommonly pretty, and got up regardless vl ex: 
pense, but she’s in very bad humour all the same. 

For nearly ten minutes the young lady stood 
without moving, still gazing with knit brows re 
the leaping firelight. Then, with a long, heartsic 
sigh, she started, crossed the room onee or twice 
always lost in deep and painful thought, then sud- 
denly seated herself at the piano, and began to 





sing. She began very low and ‘plaintively, but 8 
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she sang her voice rose, her black eyes kindled, a 


flush passed over t clear, dark pallor of her face. 
Her whole heart was in fhe song, ‘‘ Roberto, oh, tu 
che adoro!”’ Lovingly, lmgeringly, with a sort of 
impassionate intensity, she dwelt on the name, on 
the caressing Italian words, “ Roberto, oh, tu che 

oro!” 

gk more suddenly than she had sat down, she 
arose, her whole face working, and held out her arms 
with a suppressed sob. 

“Robert,” she cried; “oh! my Robert! my 
Robert ! come back!” 

Duke Mason thrilled to the heart as he watched 
that passionate, despairing gesture—as he heard 
that wild appeal. It was the old common-place story, 
then—so old, s0 common-place, so unspeakably 
pathetic always—‘‘ crossed in love,” as the house- 
maids call it.. This beautiful and mysterious fairy 
princess, imprisoned here, had a lover in the back- 
cround, just like ordinary young persons, and a 
‘linty-hearted parent or guardian had shut her up 
here, pending such time as she should come to her 
senses. 

“ Poor little thing !”" Duke Mason thought. ‘I’ve 
been through the mill, and I know how unpleasant 
it is, and I’m sorry for you, but you'll get over it, 
Wealldo. Robert is a very lucky fellow, whoever 
he may be.” 

Just at that instant the rapid roll of wheels 
outside told Duke the chaise was returning. An 
instant later and the gates were flung wide open, 
and the chaise whirled rapidly up the drive to the 
house. 

“T wonder what he thought when he found the 
key gone !” reflected Mr. Mason, with a chuckle, 

‘The chaise stopped before the portico entrance, 
and, by the light of the lamps, the watcher in the 
tree saw a tall man spring out, say a few words 
rapidly and authoritatively, as one accustomed to 
command, and disappear into the house. The 
carriage was driven round to the rear, and silence 
fell upon Lyndith Grange. 

The young lady in the lighted room had heard 
and seen too. When Duke looked again her whole 
attitude had changed. She stood erect, her little 
figure seeming to dilate and grow tall, her head 
thrown back, her great eyes alight, her small hands 
tightly clenched, 

* Like a little gamecock ruffling his feathers for 
the combat,” thought the watcher, ‘J wonder if 
this is Robert, now? Not likely though, or she 
wouldn’t look quite so belligerent.” 

At that moment the door was flung open, and the 
gentleman entered. A tall gentleman, elderly and 
stout, floridand looking, with a great profusion 
of whiskers and iron-gray hair. A gentleman as 
grim and stern as Lyndith Grange itself, who gave 
the young lady a cool glance, a cool nod, and a cool 
greeting. . 

“How do, Olivia? How do yon find yourself to- 
night? Any change for the better since I saw you 
last, two weeks ago ?” 

He whirled up the easiest chair in the room before 
the fire as he spoke, stretched out his long legs to 
the blaze, threw back his head, looked half con- 
temptuvusly, half compassionately at the rigid figure 
of the girl. 

“ Don’t stand there as though you were posing for 
one of Pygmalion’s statues, Olivia,” said the gentle- 
man; “‘and, for Heaven's sake, don’t let us have 
any high tragedy to-night. It’s all very well on the 
boards of Covent Garden, but in private life let us 
drop the tragic toga. Come up here and let me see 
how you look, and tell mo if you are tired of Lyndith 
Grange, and the rats, and the ghosts, and the soli- 
tude, and if you are prepared to listen to reason, 
and return to town yet. Come!” 

She drew near obediently, leaning in her first at- 
titude against the mantel, her large, starry eyes 
looking bigger and blacker than ever with excite- 
ment and defiance. The firelight shone upon them 
both—a very striking picture—on the girl’s dark- 
red dress and loose golden hair, on the man’s black 
whiskers and stern, powerful face. 

There was a resemblance between them both that 
marked them of the same blood, and some of the 
man’s iron will flashed back at him out of the girl’s 
impassioned eyes. 

_ I will never go back to town on your terms, 
Unele Geoffrey !”” she said, her voice trembling with 
excitement. “Never! never! I can live here—I 
can die here, if you will, but I’ll never yield! I only 
wish I could die, but I live on, and on, with all that 
makes life worth living for gone.” 

Her lips trembled, her voice died away. The man 
looked at her with a sneering smile. 

‘Which ‘translated means Robert Lisle is gone, 
and after him the deluge. I wonder you like to al- 
lude to him, my dear. Disgrace has rarely come to 
fools of your blood, and such disgrace as you have 
ete upon us rarely comes to any family. 
oe not yield. May I ask what you mean to 
, a shall hear, Uncle Geoffrey,” she replied, 
Coking at him with a strange, wild light in her dark, 


dilated eyes. ‘“ You know the Black Pool over yon- 
der among the firs? Well, sometimes when I re- 
member all that is past, of all that is coming, I think 
I will go down there and throw myself in and make 
an end of it,” 

The gentleman shrugged his shoulders, the sneer- 
ing smile still on his face. 

““Indeed! That sensational idea I am quite sure 
passes — very aweny- Then ?” 

The girl looked away from him into the fire. 

“You are harder than stone, harder than iron, 
Geoffrey Lyndith. You have neither heart nor con- 
science !”’ 

“My dear Olivia,’’ Mr. Lyndith said, still smiling, 
“don’t be violent and don’t resort to vitupera- 
tion—it’s always a woman’s resource when 
worsted, and—poor things !—how easily they are 
worsted in any controversy Whatever. Yes, L dare- 
say I seem hard to you, but you must recollect we 
Lyndiths are a hard race, from old Sir Malise, who 
ran the young cavalier through the body, in this 
very room, I believe. My late lamented brother, your 
father, was a hard man, and if you didn’t inherit a 
little of the traditional hardness, my love, you 
wouldn't rebel and persist in rebellion in this obsti- 
nate fashion. You know, my child, you owe us some 
reparation for the disgrace of the past.” 

“ Disgrace!” repeated the girl, with sullen anger ; 
“ you needn't use that word quite so often, I think. 
I'll not marry Sir Vane Charteris, if that’s what you 
mean. I’llnot! I'll die first!’ 

Still Mr. Lyndith looked at her as a man might 
look at a headstrong child, resisting with all its 
small might. 

“ You'll die first! My poor little romantic Livey ! 
It’s so easy to say that—so very hard to do! I don’t 
think you'll kill yourself. Life is very sweet to a 

oung person of nineteen, even though she has lost 
er Robert——” 

The girl started up, goaded to a sort of frenzy. 

“Uncle Geoffrey, do you want to drive me mad? 
Don’t go too far. I warn you itis not safe. Ah, 
Heaven have pity, for there is none on earth!” 

She broke out into such a wild storm of hyster- 
ical sobbing that the man she addressed was really 
a little startled, Only a little, for he knew women 
very well; and he knew that when the tears and 
sobs come they are by no means most dangerous. 

When the lightning blazes there is some cause for 


alarm ; when the rain pours the storm is pretty well 


spent. 

He sat and watched her as she wept, her whole 
sli = form shaken by her sobs—watched her quite 
calmly. 

Duke Mason, outside, set his teeth and clenched 
his fists, and felt a true-born Briton’s instinct of 
hitting out from the shoulder strong within him. 

“‘ What a comfort it would be to go in and polish 
off the scoundrel !”’ thought Mr. Mason. 

Geoffrey Lyndith stretched ont his hand and 
touched her. She shook it off as though ithad been 
a viper. 

“Don’t touch me !” she cried ; “‘ don’t speak to me ! 
You have been the cruellest guardian, the most un- 
feeling uncle that ever lived. You say my father was 
a hard man. Perhaps so; but henever would have 
broken my heart and driven me to despair as you 
have done !” 

“ Your father would have broken Robert Lislo’s 
head !”’ retorted her uncle, coolly. ‘ He would have 
shot him like a dog, as he was, and instead of bear- 
ing with your rebeilious humours, as I have done, he 
would have made you marry Sir Vane Charteris 
months ago. Take care, Olivia, that you do not 
weary even my patience and forbearance! Take care 
I do not force you to obey !” 
“You cannot!” 

** That remains to be seen. What is to hinder my 
marrying you out of hand f’’ 

“No clergyman would perform such a marriage.” 

“The Reverend George Loftus would. He owes 
me his living, and he understands this case exactly, 
and knows I am but obeying your late father’s m- 
structions. I give you one more week, Olivia. If 
your reason have not returned by that time, we will 
try what a little wholesome coercion will do. Once 
married, these whims and vapours of yours will end. 
You will like Sir Vane—women always like their 
husbands after marriage, you know, and I daresay 
you'll be a very sensible wife, as wives go, yet. I’m 
going down to dinner now.” He pulled ont his 
watch. “ Will you take my arm, Miss Lyndith ?” 

‘*No, I want no dinner,”” 

“As you please. Think matters over, my dear, 
and for pity’s sake do try to be calm, and dro 
melodrama. Give me your promise, and I will fete 
= back to town to-morrow. We Lyndiths always 

eep our word.” 

He left the room as he spoke. The girl crossed 
to the window, wringing her hands in frantic, help- 
less, despairing appeal. 

“Oh!” she cried, “ is there no help in all heaven 
and earth for me?”’ 





She was standing close by one of the windows, 


fetching Sir Vane and a clergyman down here, and ‘ 





and the passionate prayer was scarcely uttered be- 
fore it was answered. 

A man leaped out from the elm tree—a man’s face 
looked at her through the glass—a man’s voice 
spoke. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said the voice, as the man 
pulled off his hat, “I'll help you, if you’ll only tel] 
me how!” 





CHAPTER III. 


How poor an instrument 
May do a noble deed, 
Antony & Cleopatra. 


THE young girl recoiled, as she very well might, 
from so unexpected an apparition, and gazed at the 
stranger with large, frightened eyes. 

* Don’t be alarmed, madam,” Mr. Mason repeated, 
with the greatest respect ; ‘I ama friend, if! you 
will permit me to say so. An hour ago, chancing to 
pm your gates, and finding them, for a wonder, un- 

ocked, curiosity prompted me to enter. I concealed 
myself in yonder tree—quite unpardonable on my 
part, I know; but again strong curiosity must plead 
my excuse. In that tree I must ownI played eaves- 
dropper. I have overheard every word of your con- 
versation with the gentleman who has just left this 
room. It looks rather suspicious, apparently, I own, 
but really the conversation, the whole occurrence 
has been so strange, so out of the usual course, that 
singularity must plead my pardon, As I said before 
—now that Iam here—if I can be of the slightest 
use to you, madam, pray command me.” 

Mr. Mason paused for breath. He was not long- 
winded, as a rule, didn’t in the least shine in con- 
versation, and, lo! here he was breaking forth an 
orator. Dire necessities demand stringent mea- 
sures, 

Mr. Mason rose with the occasion, aud was elo- 
quent. 

The young lady listened and looked at him, still 
surprised, still doubtful. 

“Tam a stranger here,” pursued Duke. “ Icame 
from London two weeks ago to visit an old friend 
residing in Speckhaven. To-night I was ‘o have 
returned home, and, thinking of something else, 
took the wrong turning at the cross roads, and 
found myself here. Iam an intruder, I know, and 
have no business whatever on the premises, but 
again I repeat—being here, if I can be of any use 
to you-——-”” 

She drew near, her lips apart, her eyes shining, her 
haods clasped. 

** Yon will help me! I want to escape. I am a pri- 
soner here. Oh, surely you are not deceiving me! 
Youare not an emissary of Mr. Lyndith or Sir Vane 

Charteris ?”’ 

* Madam, until within the last half-hour I never 
knew those two gentlemen were in existence. I 
will help you in any way you may please to 
name.” 

There was no doubting the sincerity of his tone. 
Still the mysterious youwug lady gazed at him as if 
to read his heart in his face. 

Poor Duke! It wasn’t at all a handsome face. 
His eyes were of the palest, most insipid sky-blue 
—his nose was a decided snub, his whiskers were 
sparse, and wont to crop up in a variety of pale 
geleg and dull red stubble, that surprised even 

imself, 

The most sentimental school-girl could not for 
the life of her make a hero out of Marmaduke 
Mason, but the silliest school-girl of them all might 
have trusted him as she could have dared to trust 
few of his sex. Children came to him, and de- 
manded pennies with a confident assurance touching 
to see, on a first introduction. Menslapped him on 
the shoulder, and called him ‘ Mason, my boy!” 
and “ Dukey, old fellow !” before they had been half 
an hour in his society. 

It was an honest face, and the clear eyes searching 
it knew they might trust him. She leaned forward 
tohim through the half-open window. The moon 
rising now gleamed forth from a bank of jagged 
clouds, and silvered the sweet, pale face. 

‘** Will yon help me.-to escape ?”’ she whispered, 
earnestly. ‘‘I am a prisoner here—I have been for 
the last two months. My uncle is my guardian, 
and he wants me to marry a man I hate—I hate!’ 
she set her little teeth, and the big black eyes 
flashed. ‘‘I will run away to-night if you will help 
me.” 

“T will help you. Tell me what Iam to do.” 

“How did you say you got in? The gates aro 
always locked and bolted.” 

“They were not this evening. ‘The servant who 
drove to the station thought it too much trouble 
to descend and lock them after him. It appears 
he is in the habit of leaving them unfastened, and 
no harm has ever come of it. I was in hiding—tho 
moment he left I drew the key from the lock—here 
it is—and came in. I don’t know what he said or 
did, I’m sure, when he came back and found ‘it 

one.” 
a Then there is nothing to prevent my escaping. 
Oh, thank Heaven! I believe I should go mad if 
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kept another week here. But it is so much to ask 
of you, a stranger, to do what I want.” : 

“Not one whit too much. Please don’t think of 
me. What am I to do?” 

The girl glanced anxiously over her shoulder. 

‘“‘If you should be seen I don’t know what may 
happen. Mr. Lyndithis—oh! anawful man! and he 
will return here directly. He is going to stay all 
night, and the doors and windows will be made fast 
in anhour. If I get away at all, it will be midnight 
fully before I dare venture. In the meantime——”’ 

She looked at him more anxiously. 

“Yes, Miss Lyndith. I beg your pardon, but I 
heard him call you that, you know.” 

** My name is Olivia Lyndith. But between this 
and midnight—and it is only seven o’clock now. 
Oh, Mr. s 

* Mason, Miss Lyndith.” 

“* Mr. Mason, how will you manage ? These March 
nights are so cold, and five long, lonely, freezing 
hours! No, it is too much!” 

She clasped her hands and looked at him in de- 
spair. 

Duke smiled. 

** Please don’t think of me, Miss Lyndith. I will 
wait with all the pleasure in life. I don’t mind it 
—upon my word and honour,I don’t! I like it— 
= I do—it’s an adventure, you see, and I never 

ad an adventure before in the whole course of my 
existence. I will go back to my friend, the elm 
tree, and wait for midnight and you. May I ask 
how you propose getting out?” 

“Through this window. Oh, how kind—how 
good you are, sir,and I am quite friendless and 
alone here. These windows are secured by bolts 
on the inside. I can easily draw them, lift the 
window, and jump out. You have the key of the 
gate, you say ?”’ 

* Yes, madam. Then?” 

**Then—Mr. Mason, when does the earliest train 
from Speckhaven start for town ?” 

“T really don’t know—that we must ascertain at 
the station, before the people here get up, that is 
certain. But it is clear five miles to Speckhaven— 
can you walk it ?” 

* Mr. Mason, I could walk fifty miles, I think, 
to escape this dreadful house, Oh! if I can only 
reach London and start for Paris before they miss 
me here !’’ 

“For Paris !’? Mr. Mason exclaimed. ‘“ Is Robert 
in Paris I wonder ?”’ he thought. 

“Yes, I have friends in Paris—my mother’s 
friends, who will protect me even against my guar- 
dian, { think——Hark ! oh, Mr. Mason, go—quick, 
for pity’s sake. My uncle is here !” 

She sprang from the window. Duke made for his 
tree. Just as he regained his roost the door opened, 
and Mr. Lyndith, looking less grim and more 
humanized, as the most savage of men are apt to 
do after dinner, came in. 

‘The young lady had flung herself into his arm- 
chair before the fire. She arose sullenly at his 
entrance. 

“Don’t disturb yourself, Olivia—don’t, I beg—I 
am sorry you didn’t dine; Mrs. Grimshaw is an 
excellent caterer really. What! you are not going 
80 soon ?”’ 

“Your society is so pleasant, Mr. Lyndith, and 
your conversation so profitable, that it must seem 
strange to you, nodoubt,” the girl said, bitterly. “I 
am going, nevertheless. Good night.” 

* But, Olivia, wait a moment, I beg. Won’t you 
give me some music, my dear? These March even- 
ings are so confoundedly long, and the wind posi- 
tively howls dismally enough to give a man the 
horrors.” 

“With a clear conscience like yours, Uncle 
Geoffrey, I wonder such nervous notions trouble 
you. No; I shall give you no music to-night.” 

“Then, perhaps, you will give me an answer, 
Miss Lyndith ?”’ 

“To what, sir ?”’ 

** Will you return with me to-morrow to London ?” 

“ Yes, decidedly.” 

- - the promised wife of Sir Vane Charteris ?”’ 

“oe No! » 

“Then you prefer remaining a prisoner indefi- 
nitely ?” 

“Tl prefer anything to marrying Sir Vane Char- 
teris! Good night, Uncle Geoffrey! ” 

* But, Olivia-——”’ 

“Good night!’ Olivia said, with a flash of her 
great black eyes, and with the words she was 
gone, 

The man started up and made for the door. 

“Come back, Olivia!’’ he cried. “I have some- 
thing to propose.” 

But only the echo of his own voice came back to 
him down the lonesome gallery. Miss Lyndith’s 
taper gleamed already far above in the upper rooms, 
aud the bleak draught whistled drearily up and down 
the black oak hall. 

He closed the door with a shudder, and began 
pacing moodily up and down the long firelit room. 


“ Confound her obstinacy !’’ he muttered. “ But 








I might have known—she was always a headstron; 
little creature. She won’t forget that fellow—de: 
or alive. In his grave under the stormy Atlantic 
he is as much in my way as he was three years 
ago here in England. The child is my last resource 
—she will come to terms for its sake. Yes, I must 
give her the child—she will promise anything for 
that—anything. I'll make her the offer to-morrow, 
and end tais perplexing business. Once in possession 
of Vane Charteris, your airs and vapours will come 
to an end, my lady.” 

He resumed his chair, rang a hand bell, ordered 
wine and cigars in a savage tone, and stared 
moodily into the “ve. These refreshments brought, 
he sat smoking for upwards of an hour, then 
ordered candles, and departed. A minute later and 
his light shone in an upper window—fifteen more, 
and Mrs. Grimshaw and Joseph went their rounds, 
fastening up for the night. 

“It don’t do no good a badgerin’ of a chap now,” 
Joseph was saying, in a voice of sulky injury ; “it’s 
gone, and that’s all about it. Your barking won’t 
bring nothing back, will it? I didn’t lose it, I tell 

ou. I left it in the key hole, and whenI came back 
it was clean gone. There! I don’t know nothink 
more about it. We can bolt the gates, can’t we ?— 
who’s a coming to rob this old Castle Dismal >—and 
I'll get @ key to-morrow over in Speckhaven.” 

Then the window was closed with a bang, and 
secured, the servants left the room, and only the 
smouldering glow of the dying fire was left to 
console Mr. Mason on his perch in the tree. 

Joseph slouched down to the gate, returned, and 
the last door closed for the night. Two more lights 
shone up above for half an hour longer, then all 
Lyndith Grange lay wrapped in the silence and 
darkness. 

It was now close upon ten o’clock. The cold 
silvery March moon was sailing up the steep blue 
sky, and by itsivory light Duke looked at his watch. 
Ten! Two mortal hours yet to wait, in cold and 
loneliness, and in a haunted park! He must stay 
here till midnight—awful hour! when, according to 
all received traditions, the gory ghost of the 
murdered cavalier, and the shrieking lady, might 
be looked for if they intended to put in an appear- 
ance at all. 

Duke didn’t believe in ghosts—none of us do in 
broad daylight, with the sun shining and the world 
astir about us—but this was quite different you see. 

‘Put yourself in his place,” up a tree, not a 
creature near, in a graveyard say, not reported to 
be haunted even, and see if every gleam of moonlight 
isn’t a ghost, and every sough of wind the unearthly 
rattle of skeleton bones. ; 

“Oh, dear!’’ groaned Mr. Mason, “ to think that 
I, who never lost a wink of sleep, or a meal’s victuals 
in my life, like most fellows, for any woman alive, 
should come to this for a young person I never laid 
eyes on until within the last two hours. To think 
that I, who never was in love in my life, should be 
going to elope at midnight now. Great powers! 
what would Rosanna say if she could see me now ?” 

Duke waited. One by one the minutes told off 
on his dial plate—slowly the crystal moon swam up 
the purple sky, brightly burned the frosty stars, and 
slowly from head to foot the watcher grew benumbed. 
Most iugubrious, most unearthly, wailed and moaned 
the wind through the trees ; in the dead silence he 
could hear the dull roar of the surf six miles away. 
Would midnight —would Miss Lyndith, never come ? 

Yes. At half-past eleven exactly he heard the 
cautious withdrawal of the window bolts. With an 
inward thanksgiving, and all cramped and cold, 
Duke got down from the tree, and approached. 
Yes ; there she stood, the moonlight shining on her 
pale face and starry eyes. 

She wore a cloak and hood, and held a veil in her 
hand. She motioned him to silence, opened the 
window, and drew herself carefully through the nar- 
row aperture. The distance was not five feet, but 
Duke lifted her gently down before she could spring. 
Her teeth were chattering, partly with cold, partly 
with nervous terror. 

**Come on.” 

He drew her hand within his arm—it was no time 
for ceremony, no time for standing on degree—and 
hurried with her down the avenue. They never 
spoke. The gates were secured by massive bolts. 
Duke shot them back easily, and she stood on the 
moonlit high road—free. 

“Thank Heaven !’’ he heard her whisper as she 
glanced back with a shudder at the gloomy pile. “ I 
will never go back alive.”’ 

She took his arm again and they hastened rapidly 
on. Excitement lent them strength and speed— 
perhaps neither had ever walked in their lives as 
they did that night. They were dead silent by the 
way—both were breathless. To Duke it was like a 
dream—this strange adventure—this fairy figure on 
his arm, this weird midnight flight. 

“T shall wake presently to see Rosanna at my 
door ordering me to get up to breakfast,”’ he thought, 
“and find all this a dream.” 

He glanced down at his companion. How pale 








she was, how pale—her small face gleamed in the 
moonlight like snow, her black eyes looked spectra} 
in the cold silverrays. How pretty, and how young 
—such a mere child, and running away like this, 
friendless, and persecuted. 

Duke’s heart filled with a great compassion ; it is 
so easy to compassionate pretty young girls! 

“Poor little thing! and I thought she was the 
lady of Doctor Worth’s a youthful, and so 
pretty ; and theold villain called her Miss Lyndith.” 

Mr. Mason was quite shocked at himself for his 
late scandalous suspicions. 

“She’s so pretty that it’s a pleasure to look at 
her. I wish—yes, [do wish—that I were Robert,’ 

Which was the nearest approach to anything sen. 
timental that Duke had ever reached in his life. He 
wasn’t a woman-hater; they were very “useful in 
their way—indispensable, indeed”’—he was candid 
enough to own, in several respects, but he had a 
contempt for them as a whole, as weak and inferior 
animals, as all well-regulated male minds must have, 

They reached the town as the Speckhaven clocks 
were striking the quarter after midnight. It lay stil} 
in the moonlight—solemnly still, white, and cold! 
They hurried through its quiet streets, not meeting 
half a dozen people until they had left it behind. 

The station stood—as it is in the nature of sta. 
tions to stand—in a dreary tract of waste land, on 
the outskirts of the town. At half-past twelve they 
reached it. One or two officials with blue noses and 
sleepy eyes stared at them stolidly. The next train 
for London was a slow train; and it would pass at 
a quarter-past two. Nearly two hours to wait! She 
sank down in a seat exhausted, white as a spirit. 
Duke left her by the fire, and went in search of re- 
freshments, but at that hour there was nothing to 
be had. He returned to tell her so with a disap. 

ointed face, and, to his suprise, she looked up at 

im with great tears shining in the dusky eyes, and 
took his hand in both her own. 

“ How good you are!” she said. ‘How good! 
how good! How can I ever thank you, Mr. Mason?” 

Mr. Mason had, like all his sex—devoid of little 
weaknesses of any sort themselves—a strong aver- 
sion to scenes. He turned very red, and drew his 
hand away, as if those soft fingers burned him— 
muttered something incoherent about “ not men- 
tioning it—taking a little nap in her chair before the 
train came.” . 

“ Wait a minute,” she said ; “* we don’t know what 
may happen! I may be followed and brought back 
in spite of you; and some day I may need a kind 
friend’s help again. Take this ring; it is wortha 
great deal. Oh, you must—and keep it for my 
sake. Give me your London address now that we 
have time, and whether we get safe to Paris or not. 
Some day I may seek your help again; and if I 
ever need you will you come ?” 

“*T will come,” he said, simply. 

- He gave her the address, No. 50, Half Moon Ter- 
race, Bloomsbury, and she wrote it in a little pocket- 
book. The ring she had forced upon him blazed in 
his hand like a glowing coal. It was an opal, curi- 
ously set in dead gold—most sinister and beautiful 
of stones. 

“Thank you, Mr. Mason,” she repeated, looking 
gratefully up with those wonderful black eyes. “I 
will never forget your kindness while I live. And 
now I will try to rest until the train comes.” 

She sank down in her chair before the fire, shad- 
ing her face with one hand, and Duke left her, and 
— up and down the platform. How the moments 

agged—it was worse than waiting in the tree. 
Once in motion, and Speckhaven in the distance, he 

could feel almost safe—not before. r 

“Poor little thing!’ he thought; “ poor little 
pretty young lady! What a brate that uncle must 
be to persecute and imprison such a helpless, tender 
creature, and what a lucky fellow that Robert is! 

One! pealed from the station clock. An hour an 
fifteen minutes yet to wait, and every second pre- 
cious. Half-past one!—two!—Duke’s heart was 
beating thick and fast with suspense. Fifteen 
minutes more !—he would go and see if she slept! 
—poor child. He turned to go—stopped short—his 
heart stopped too, for carriage wheels wore flying 
through the silent streets, straight along to the 
station. Nearer—nearer! A sudden stop—a man 
leaped out, and strode straight to the waiting-room. 
He heard a low, wordless cry within that told him 
all. Then, with clenched fists, and a ferocious feel- 
ing in his usually peaceful breast, he made for the 
waiting-room, and, looming up black—stern—grm 
—awful—he confronted Mr. Geoffrey Lyndith! 

(To be continued.) 








EXTRAORDINARY WEDDING Guxst.—A proceed- 
ing of rather an extraordinary character took place 
lately in connection with a wedding which was cele- 
brated at St. Andrew’s Church, Bordesley. It ap- 
pears that Frederick Shelley, polisher, aged 62, and 
Ann Beacham, widow, aged 62, had agreed to enter 
into the bonds of holy matrimony, and had fixed 
a Tuesday for the auspicious event. For some 
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reason certain of the neighbours and acquaintances 
of the elderly couple thought the occasion one for 
making merry at their expense. A meeting was ac- 
cordingly held at a public-house, not to feast and 
carouse, but to deck and adorn a donkey, which they 
jntended should accompany the bridal procession to 
eburch. To the church the donkey went—not to 
the door only, but to the very rails of the altar it- 
self. He looked a picture of staidness and reve- 
rence; but of course the clergyman refused to pro- 
ceed with the ceremony tili he was removed. There 
was nothing for it under the circumstances but to 
take the donkey out. The task, however, was by no 
means an easy one, for, though willing enough to go 
into the church, the donkey manifested strong re- 
juctance to leave. At length, by dint of pulling and 
pushing, he was ignominiously thrust out, and 
awaited at the door the coming of the “happy 
couple.” 





LIFE’S SHADOWS. 


—~>-—. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


In the gray of the cold January dawn Tessa 
Holm and Sir Victor Cheswick, seated in a first- 
class compartment of an express train, steamed out 
of the station at Wimborn Minster, and were borne 
swiftly on their way to London. 

The snow was still falling like a white mist, veil- 
ing the landscape, and the air was keen and cold, 
but the travellers were well supplied with hot-water 
cans and travelling rugs, and were consequently 
comfortable. 

Sir Victor had secured the compartment to them- 
selves, and Tessa’s spirits none to rise as they 
sped onward over the serpent-like line through the 
gray morning shadows and the falling mist of 
snow. 

“T begin to breathe freely at last!” she mur- 
mured, leaning back against her cushions. “I was 
haunted by a fear, all the time that we waited in 
the station, that my father would burst into the 
waiting-room and seize upon me, compelling me to 
return to the Grange with him.” 

“ You will reach London in safety, Miss Holm, 
and need be haunted by fear no longer,” said Sir 
Victor, who had settled himself in a seat opposite 
Tessa, and invested his head in a warm travelling 
cap. ‘ Whatever the will of Captain Holm may be, 
his power cannot now avail to harm or hinder you. 
He will discover your flight, let us say, at nine 
o'clock, the breakfast hour at the Grange. He will 
be compelled to eat his breakfast before venturing 
out on this terrible morning. The roads are nearly 
blocked with snow, and it will take him three hours 
or more to traverse the thirteen miles to Wimborn 
Minster. The hour will then be past twelve, by which 
time, if no accident happen to us, you will be safe 
in your guardian’s house at Kentish Town.” 

Tessa smiled brightly. Then her gray eyes dark- 
ened with a sudden feeling, and her sensitive mouth 
quivered with emotion. 

“And my safety—my life even—I owe to you, 
Sir Victor,” she said, tremulously. “I can never repay 
the debt I owe you. It seems as if you were a sort of 
guardian angel to me,” and a smile shone through 
her tears, and a vivid blush stained her clear cheeks. 
“You have played the part of a special providence 
tome in all our meetings. At our first meeting 
you saved me from insult; at our second meeting,” 
and her blush deepened, “ you warned me of a yet 
worse peril; and at our third meeting you saved 
me from death! I thank you, Sir Victor, with all 
my soul!” 

As she flashed a grateful look at him from her 
dewy eyes she encountered am answering glance so 
tender, so full of love, that her heart gave a great 
frightened bound, and she became pale, and sat 
quite still, her pulse fluttering with a vague alarm. 

In an instant Sir Victor had thrown aside his 
travelling rug, and had sprung to a seat beside 
Tessa, and had seized her hands. in his. 

“Tessa,” he cried, his passionate voice thrilling 
her soul, “perhaps I ought not to speak these 
Words while you are so helpless and alone; yet, if 
you would look kindly upon me, they might lighten 
even your desolation and loneliness. You have 
said that I seemed to you a special providence on 
each occasion of our meeting. I should like to 

suard you and shield you through life. I should 

ke to interpose myself between you and every sor- 
Tow, every danger. Do I seem to speak too soon? 
ove is not alwaysa growth of years. I never 
loved in all my life till I met the glance of your 
Sweet eyes, and in that first moment of our meeting 
loved you as men love for a lifetime. ‘Tessa, 


will you be mine—life of my life, soul of my soul ?” 
Tessa trembled. Her face was downcast, and she 
d net look up. 
“You—you have known me so short a time, Sir 
Vietor,” she faltered. 


Pa I need years to teach me your goodness, your 


ulness, your noble soul?” exclaimed the young 








baronet, in an impassioned manner. “ Your na- 
ture is shown in every feature of your glorious face. 
Tessa, years of study and companionship may fail 
to kindle the electric spark which one glance from 
a stranger’s eyes may strike upon the instant. 
know that you are my kindred soul, and that we 
were made for each other. You do not love an- 
other, Tessa?” and his voice took a quick note of 
alarm. 

‘No, no,” breathed Tessa, lowly. 

*You could love me, Tessa ?” 

The girl did not answer. But the young Daronef, 
gently upraising her bowed head, met a gazo of 
such sweet confusion, and beheld her face so trans- 
figured with tenderness and love, that he felt him- 
self answered. He knew that he did not sue in 
vain. 

He gathered her to his breast, and pressed upon 
her lips the solemn kiss of betrothal. 

“Mine! mine!’ he murmured, in a voice of 
solemn joy. ‘May Heaven deal with me asI deal 
with you, my own darling!” 

Tessa’s head sank to his shoulder, and a delicious 
trance fell upon the betrothed young pair. They 
forgot that the young girl was a fugitive, that perils 
and enemies environed her path. They forgot the 
cold and the snow of the winter morning, and knew 
= that they loved. 

‘essa was the first to remember. She started up 
from the young baronet’s embrace, crying, in a 
startled voice: 

‘My father! I had forgotten him, Sir Victor. He 
will never allow me to marry you; and if he should 
consent to our marriage, he is not a man whom you 
can introduce to your noble relatives.” 

“Were your father a beggar, Tessa,” said the 
young baronet, with tender fervour, “I should es- 
teem it none the less an honour to have you for my 
wife. My peerless girl! Not all the bad fathers in 
the world made into one could overshadow your 
goodness and worth. You stand by yourself, unique, 
alone. You are my plighted wife, Tessa, and my 
home and my relatives shall be yours.” 

‘** Will your relatives receive me?” asked Tessa. 
* Tf they will not, they are no relatives of mine,” 
said Sir Victor, smiling. ‘ I have no near relatives, 
and my distant cousin, Lord Thornhurst, has fre- 
quently advised me to marry. He is very happy 
with his beautiful wife and noble boys. I appre- 
hend no opposition from any one excepting Captain 
Holm, and I think that a proper representation of 
the facts may win his consent.” 

iy If not——’’ 

“Tf not,” said the young baronet, gravely, “and 
if he insist upon taking you back to the Grange, or 
urging on your marriage with Squire Todhetly, he 
is not a proper guardian for you, and another must 
be appointed in his place. 1 would not urge you to 
enter into a hurried, stolen marriage. I want to 
take my bride openly and without fear. But it will 
be quite proper for you to conceal yourself from 
your father until you know what course he intends 
to take towards you. Ordinarily a daughter owes 
her father a full allegiance, but your case is pecu- 
liar. You never saw your father till the other day, 
and he has, since claiming you, conducted himself 
in a manner more befitting an enemy than a father. 
Under the circumstances, it is your duty to conduct 
yourself with an extreme caution towards him, and 
to understand his plans and character more fully 
before placing yourself again in his hands.” 

ee should not be safe from him at Kentish Town, 
as he knows Uncle Reuben’s address,” said Tessa, 
doubtfully. “I might go to the Lacy Institute at 
Clapham, but he knows that I was educated there, 
and would go thither if he failed to find me at Ken- 
tish Town. I am afraid,” added Tessa, desolately, 
*‘ that I have nowhere to go.” 

‘You had better go direct to Kentish Town,” 

said the young baronet, with quiet decision. “TI 

will take you. Captain Holm cannot arrive in town 

before evening. I will go from Mr. Dennis’s house, 

after seeing you there safely, to Belgrave Square, 

and tell my story to Lady Thornhurst. Captain 

Holm cannot know of her, and she will befriend you, 

I know. So your future is provided for, my darling 

Tessa.” 

* But Ido not know Lady Thornhurst,” faintly 

objected Tessa, “ and—and I’m afraid of her!”’ 

Sir Victor laughed joyously as he bent and kissed 

the lovely, blushing face. 

‘Afraid of her?” he repeated. “She is the 
noblest, the most beautiful woman in England— 
except yourself, my own darling. She has a heart 
large enough and generous enough to take in the 
whole world of sorrowing and homeless people. 
Her charities are boundless, but better than all her 
munificent gifts of money are the kindly smiles, the 
gracious words, and the tender glances she gives to 
the sorrowing and the erring. You remind me 
strangely of her, Tessa, yet she is not fair and slight 
like you. Imagine a woman of commanding pre- 
sence, slender still, yet with a queenly air, graceful, 
and with a face of splendid beauty, dark, yet 
bright, with glowing eyes and scarlet lips—a beau- 








tiful, imperious face, with a tender sweetness that 
remirls you of the perfume to a flower.” 

Tessa’s heart thrilled, yet no instinct warned her 
that the enthusiastic young baronet was describing 
her own mother to her. But, oddly enough, she 
thought of the little sketch of her mother which 
she carried in her pocket, and she said, softly : 

“T have seen a picture of a young girl that very 
nearly answers your description, Sir Victor.” 

**Call me Victor, Tessa,’ he said, lovingly. 
“There must be no formality of names between us 
henceforth. But about the picture. It might have 
been that of Lady Thornhurst. She is young still, 
only four-and-thirty, and is in the golden prime of 
her beauty. She is a great belle, and, as I said be- 
fore, she is good as she is beautiful. I wish I could 
define in what respect you resemble her, Tessa. It 
is not in your eyes, for they are gray like the 
deepening twilight, while hers are blacker than the 
midnight. It is not in your hair, for yours is like 
spun gold, and hers is black with a purplish bloom 
upon it. It is not in your complexion, for yours is 
fair as a lily, and hers is clear and dark. Yet 
there is an undefinable resemblance which grows 
upon me. Perhaps it is that your souls are alike, 
and they give a similar expression to your faces.” 

*T should like to see this beautiful Lady Thorn- 

hurst,’’ said Tessa, thoughtfully. 
P “4 You shall see her. She will come to you to- 
ay. 
“*She must be splendidly beautiful!’ murmured 
Tessa, “ but I think my picture—the one I spoke of 
—will surpass her in loveliness. I have it in my 
pocket. Would you like to see it ?” 

The young baronet assented, and, flushing slightly, 
Tessa drew the little tightly rolled pencil sketch of 
her mother from her pocket. It was her intention 
to tell her young lover her entire history, to explain 
to him that this beautiful mother of hers was a great 
and titled lady, who was so unhappily situated that 
she could never recognize Tessa as her child. But 
the words yet hesitated on her lips, and she silently 
gave the roll into Sir Victor’s hands, anxious to hear 
his opinion of her mother’s beauty before she un- 
folded her story. 

The young baronet unrolled the paper and straight- 
ened iton his knee, The darkly beautiful face of 
Tessa’s unknown mother, spiritedly and cleverly 
executed, smiled up at him from the yellowed paper. 
He uttered an exclamation of amazement. 

“ Ah,” said Tessa, blushing with delight. ‘She 
is more beautiful than your Marchioness of Thorn- 
hurst, is she not ?” 

** How strange !”’ ejaculated Sir Victor. “* And you 
did not know it? What a singular coincidence! 
Why, Tessa, this is her picture!” 

“Whose picture ?”’ cried Tessa, growing white to 
the very lips. 

” y Thornhurst’s. It must have been taken a 

few years ago, but it is very like. She has scarcely 
changed. You thought it a fancy sketch perhaps. 
Where did you get it ?” 
For a full minute Tessa could not answer, and Sir 
Victor was too absorbed in the contemplation of the 
picture to see that a cold sweat kad started to her 
brow, and that her small lovely face was drawn and 
set in lines of anguish. 

The Marchioness of Thornhurst her mother? The 
revelation made her faint and ill. She drooped her 
head, and a swift shudder convulsed her frame. Her 
father’s divorced wife—her own mother—was this 
grand lady, whom all the world admired, and Sir 
Victor Cheswick loved ? 

* “Where did you get the picture?” again asked 
the young baronet. 

Tessa’s head drooped still lower—to his shoulder. 
Her face was hidden on his arm. 

““I—I found it in an old portfolio of drawings at 
the Grange,”’ she said, in a stifled voice. ‘ Squire 
Todhetly drew it years ago. He said he was quar- 
tered somewhere with his regiment, and saw her. I 
—I admired it, and begged to keep it.” 

“Ido not wonder at your desire to possess the 
sketch,” said Sir Victor. “Itiswelldone. I could 
not have imagined that the squire had ever pos- 
sessed such talent for drawing. Lady Thornhurst 
will be pleased when I tell her what a fancy you have 
taken to her picture. It must have been executed 
when she lived in Lincolnshire with her aunt, at 
Redruth Moor. Lady Thornhurst’s first husband 
was an officer of the army—lI forget his name.” 

Tessa made a stern effort to regain her self-con- 
trol. Already the terrible anguish of self-renuncia- 
tion was thrilling her soul. She wanted to hear all 
that Sir Victor could tell her concerning her beau- 
tiful mother, and upon his answers would depend 
her future course. 

“ Tell me something about this lovely Lady Thorn- 
hurst,” she whispered, almost breathlessly. ‘She 
has been married twice ?” 

Sir Victor folded Tessa closer, and still contem- 
plated the picture with a tender and thoughtful gaze. 
“Yes,”’ he said, “she was a widow when she 
married the marquis. Her first husband died in 
Canads.” 
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“‘Had—had she any children by her firs\ mar- 
riage ? 

How Tessa’s heart beat as she asked that ques- 
tion! 

‘‘She had a daughter, but she rarely speaks of 
her. The child died before Lady Thornhurst’s 
second marriage. I was visiting at Thornhurst once 
when Redruth, the heir, was a baby, and I went into 
the nursery in search of the marchioness. She 
was alone, bending over her boy with tears in her 
eyos, and the shadow of a great grief on her face. 
She looked like one facing some ghost of the past. 
As I approached her and she did not see me I heard 
her say, in a moaning voice: 

**¢ Ah, there is an aching void in my heart which 
even my boy cannot fill! My first-born, my baby 
girl—will the sorrow of her loss never lessen ?’ 

*T stole out of the room as silently as I could, 
Tessa, and I never let her know that I had heard 
those words, but sometimes they ring in my ears yet. 
Ah, a mother’s love is a wondrous thing! Proud 
and beautiful and envied as is the Marchioness of 
Thornhurst, I know that she mourns ceaselessly for 
her lost baby girl, her first-born child, and that, like 
Rachel, she refuses to be comforted.” 

Tessa sobbed aloud. Sir Victor softly pressed his 
lips to her perfumed golden hair, and there were 
tears in his dark eyes. 

‘** My tender-hearted, loving little Tessa!” he said. 
You can grieve for her—a stranger! That scene 
which I have described was sacred to me, and I have 
never before spoken of it to a human being; but 
you are to be a part of myself, and thereis not a 
thought or hope or remembrance in my soul too 
sacred for your knowledge. We will have no secrets 
from each other, Tessa.” 

The young girl sighed. 

**'Tell me more of Lady Thornhurst, Victor,” she 
said, gently. ‘*‘ How many children has she?” 

“T'wo—both boys. They are little fellows, but 
both show forth the promise of noble manhood.” 

“And she has no daughter save that first one ?”’ 
breathed Tessa, again sighing. ‘* Does Lord Thorn- 
hurst love his wife ?” 

**He idolizes her!’? was Sir Victor’s response. 
“His love for her is a part of his very being. She 
is to him what you are to me—the diviner part of 
himself. Not a shadow has ever crossed their love, 
notwithstanding that he has the nature of an 
Othello—strong, fierce, passionate, and jealous——~” 

Tessa uttered an exclamation. 

** Don’t misunderstand me, darling,” said Sir Vic- 
tor. ‘Lady Thornhurst never gave him cause for 
jealousy. She is as discreet and prudent in her 
“walk and conversation’ as if she dwelt in a 

lass house where all the world might view her. 

Sut Lord Thornhurst, like all his family, has a 
fierce Southern nature, with the features and com- 
plexion of afar Northerner. He has the fair hair 
and keen blue eyes of his Saxon progenitors, and 
virtues enough to more than balance his inherited 
faults. He is brave to rashness, generous to a fault, 
tender-hearted as a child, clear-headed, with a mag- 
ficent person. You will think me enthusiastic in 
his praise, Tessa. Perhaps I am, but to know Lord 
Thornhurst is to love and respect him. Yet, like all 
men essentially great, he has his weaknesses. I 
have mentioned one—his jealousy. He has another 
which has caused me some pain, and I have earnestly 
wished that he might outgrow it. It is—you will 
smile, perhaps, Tessa—it isa hatred of divorces and 
of divorced people.” 

Tessa uttered a sharp little cry, which Sir Victor 
interpreted as One of surprise. 

“Lord Thornfurst has a distant relative, a beau- 
tiful woman whio was maltreated by her husband, 
and she instituted a suit for a divorec,” continued 
the young baronet. “ To the great disgust of the 
marquis he was brought into the case as witness. 
The trial was full of unpleasant details, and was re- 
tailed in the papers, and a great scandal ensued. 
Lord Thornhurst has refused to recognize his rela- 
tive since ; she is also my relative, and I espouse her 
cause. He considers the marriage tie indissoluble, 
I believe, and he would hate his own beautiful wife, 
whom he now adores, if she had been the divorced 
wife of some other man!” 

Tessa was silent, but a great darkness seemed to 
suddenly envelope her, sealing her vision, and set- 
tling heavily down upon her heart. 

She comprehended now her mother’s story. 

That mother was good and noble, but her hus- 
band, Captain Holm, had been cruel to her, and she 
had obtained a decree of divorce from him. Then 
she had contracted a second marriage, and, believ- 
ing Holm dead, had calicd herself a widow. Per- 
haps Holm had persuaded her that her child was 
dead, the girl thought, though she could not well 
see how that could be. At any rate, her mother 
was married to a noble and honourable man, whom 
she loved, but he had certain unfortunate pecu- 
liarities and prejudices upon which Captain Holm 
might work to the ruin of Lady Thornhurst: 

“I sce it all now,” the girl thought, with a great 
pang at her heart. “ My father thinks of me only 





as an instrument by which to humble this noble 
Lady Thornhurst—my mother! He means me to 
marry Squire Todhetly that my unhappiness and 
degradation may break her heart. He means to 
humble her, and to work upon the jealousy of the 
marquis—but he shall not do it through me! I 
will never bring a tear to the eyes of my beautiful 
mother. I will never reveal my existence to her. 
Better that she should believe me dead in my baby- 
hood than that she should live in terror of my ap- 
pearance.” 

This resolution was not lightly made, and poor, 
generous Tessa felt that in es f it she was giv- 
ing up all that made life beautiful or sweet. For 
it involved the sacrifice of her love for Sir Victor 
Cheswick. She could not go to him as his wife with 
a secret in her heart, and she dared not tell him all 
the truth. Her mother’s secret was a sacred trust 
imposed upon her, which she dared not betray, even 
to her nearest and dearest. She felt that she should 
never dare obtrude herself upon Lady Thornhurst, 
lest the truth might appear. And, withal, a deadly 
terror of Captain Holm was increasing within her, 
and her one great longing now was to hide herself 
from all who had known her. 

“You are very still, Tessa,” said the young 
baronet, tenderly. 

“‘T do not feel quite well,” said Tessa, truthfully, 
putting her hand to her throat, where was occurring 
a terrible constriction. “I think that I was not 
benefited by last night’s exposure,’’ and she tried to 
smile. “I fear Iam going to beill. Do not bring 
Lady Thornhurst to Kentish Town to-day, Victor, 
and indeed I would rather she would not come at 
all. Uncle Reuben’s house is too humble for so 
great a lady, and Uncle Reuben will find me a secure 
refuge.” 

“ You fancy the marchioness would patronize you, 
Tessa ?” inquired the young baronet, in some won- 
der. “You do not know her. But you do look 
strangely weary and pale, and your eyes. have a 
feverish brilliancy. You had better rest for the pre- 
sent, and your friends can of course keep Captain 
Holm out of their house while I am making efforts 
to have another guardian appointed for you.” 

The matter was thus settled. 

In due time the long train whirled into the Lon- 
don station, and Sir Victorassisted Tessa into a cab, 
and gave theorder for Kentish Town. 

It was a long, weary drive over rough pavements, 
and Tessa was strangely weary from the combined 
effects of physical and mental excitement, when 
finally the cab stopped before the high wall enclos- 
oat e tiny strip of garden belonging to Laburnum 

illa. 

The cabman rang the gate bell, and when the 
small trim maid appeared the young baronet lifted 
Tessa, and half led, half carried her into the 
house. 

The young girl’s unexpected return produced a 
flutter of excitement at Labarnum Villa, such as 
that small abode had never before witnessed. Agnes 
Dennis was all alarm and excitement, and Sir Victor 
was obliged to repeat his explanations again and 
again before the clerk’s wife recovered her self-pos- 
session. 

An hour later the young baronet departed in the 
waiting cab, and Tessa was left to her needed repose. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Tessa’s flight from the Grange was discovered at 
about the time she had expected, or a little later. 
The breakfast-bell rang at nine o’clock as usual, 
but the morning being stormy with the fall of snow, 
it was half an hour later before Captain Holm 
and Squire Todhetly emerged from their bedrooms. 
The former, yawning lazily, proceeded to his 
daughter’s sitting-room, giving himself admittance 
into it. 

It was dark, the shutters being closed, and very 
cold and damp, there being no fire on the hearth. 

No servant had been able to enter the chamber 
that morning, the door being locked, and the room 
was therefore as cheerless as a stable. 

Captain Holm, shivering with a sudden chill, 
crossed the floor and unfastened the wooden shut- 
ters. 

There were frost pictures on the window panes, 
anda whirl of snow outside the window ledge that 
completely obscured any view of the outer world. 
' Tasning from the window, Captain Holm called, 

oudly : 

“Tessa! Tessa!” 

Of course there was no answer. 

“It is so dark here that the girl thinks it is still 
night,” muttered the captain. ‘I wonder I didn’t 
foresee that. Itisas coidasasepulchre. She will 
freeze to death.” 

He moved towards the bedroom and knocked at 
the door of communication. The dead silence dur- 
ing which he listened was unbroken by a sound. He 
knocked yet more loudly. He called his daughter’s 
name. Still no sound of reply came from the inner 
room, 

Captain Holm abruptly opened the door and en- 





tered the bedroom. The room was dark and coli, 
but as his eyes became tomed to the gloom 
he marked the fact that the door of the chamber 
beyond was open, and that Tessa was nowhere to be 
seen. 

The alarm was given on the instant. Squire Tod. 
hetly hastened to the scene. 7 

Servants were summoned, and the fact was elicited 
beyond dispute that Tessa had fled the house at 
some time during the night. 

The butler testified that he had found the door of 
the eastern porch unfastened when he opened the 
house at the usual hour that ery : 

Mrs. Podd was summoned, and declared in the 
most innocent manner that the key of the door into 
the former nursery might have been left somewhere 
in the young lady’s bedroom, and expressed her 
astonishment that the young lady had been locked 
up in her rooms for the night. : 

The housekeeper was ee frightened and 
anxious concerning Tessa, but no one remarked that 
her emotion was extraordinary under the circun. 
stances. 

* She went on foot, of course,’’ said Captain Holm, 
knitting his forehead into a scowl. “It is probable 
that she lies buried in a snow-drift between here ani 
Wimborn Minster. A delicate girllike Tessa could 
not walk thirteen utiles on a night like this last one. 
She’s dead—frozen! Order a horse, Todhetly, and 
let us have breakfast and be off!” 

The squire obeyed the command, and with his 
guest descended tothe breakfast-room. ‘The pair ate 
their meal'almost in silence. 

A heavy gloom overhung the brows of Captain 
Holm, but it was not the gloom of a great grief, but 
rather that of a terrible disappointment. It wasas 
if he had been baulked in his schemes, and that was 
indeed his first and only thought. He had no sor- 
row for the young life which he supposed was cut 
short. He only thought that Tessa would have 
been a fortune to him, and now she was probably 
dead. 

After launching imprecations upon women gene: 
rally, and Tessa in particular, he muttered, savagely, 
as he arose from the table : 

“ All the troubles of = life seem to have sprang 
from women. What should the girl want to kill her- 
self for just at this time? She might have known 
that it was deliberate suicide to go out in last night's 
storm. Puta bottle of brandy in your pocket, ‘Tod- 
hetly. We may need it. The snow is tarning to rain; 
and here comes the dog-cart.”” 

Holm hastened to put on great-coaf and mufflers, 
and Todhetly was equally expeditions. The two 
entered the dog-cart, and went down the drive ato 
rattling pace. 

Most of the last night’s snow had melted almost 
as it had fallen, or soon after, and on driving past 
the Grange gates the road was found to be muddy 
and difficult to travel. ; 

The drive to Wimborn Minster was necessarily 
slow, but the two men kept a sharp look-out on 
either side of the vehicle, in expectation of behold- 
ing the prostrate figure of the fugitive Tessa. 

As they neared the town, however, and no trace 
of the girl was found, hope began to revive in their 
hearts, and Captain Holm said: 

“The girl has either wandered off on the heaths 
and died of cold and exhaustion or she has fought 
her way to Wimborn Minster and is safe. If she’s 
like her mother, she wouldn’t have given up till the 
last gasp. Perhaps some farmer came along and 
carried be to her destination, although that is 
hardly probable.” : 

The pursuers entered the town, still without 
finding any trace of her whom they sought, and 
drove directly to the railway station. Leaving the 
horse in charge of a @mall boy, they entered the 
waiting-room together. 

Captain Holm hastened to make inquiries. 

The station-master was found, and in response 
to the captain’s interrogatories, backed by a small 
fee, declared thata young lady of the age mentioned 
by the captain, having golden hair and gray eyes, 25 
he described, had arrived at the station before day- 
break that morning, and had, he believed, taken th® 
early express train. : 

The young lady was in a state of great fatigue, 
and the young gentleman with her seemed reatly 
alarmed about her, and brought her “ hot coffee and 
sandwiches, and a hot beef-steak, which it was very 
difficult to obtain at that hour, but the young maz 
poured out his money for them like water.” __ 

“A young gentleman!” muttered Holm. “ There 
is some mistake. It can’t be my girl.” 

“A young gentleman!” echoed Todhetly, 
citedly. “1t’s an elopement, that’s what it is: i 
here, my fine fellow, was the young gentleman ta 
and dark and handsome ?’”’ : 

“Yes, he was all that,” said the station-master, 
with a broad smile. “ You know him, sir. It was 
Sir Victor Cheswick, sit, and I suppose the case 
was an elopement.” se tS 

Holm and Todhetly breathed a malediction in con- 
cert. 
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“They went to London, of course ?” asked the 

rmer. 
= I suppose 80, sir,”’ said the station-master, who 
knew the young baronet well, and believed him 
gafe in London with his lovely companion. ‘“He’s 
in town before this, sir.” 

«“ When does the next train leave ?” 

The station-master informed him. 

“ Of course I shall hurry up after my girl, Tod- 
hetly,” said Holm as they walked away towards 
the ticket office. ‘‘ There’s no use in telegraphing, for 
they are in London before this. They can’t get 
married to-day, if Tessa has really eloped with Sir 
Victor, and she cannot mi him legally without 
my consent. The marriage of a minor without his 
or her parent’s consent is illegal, you know.” 

“T shall go up with you,” said Todhetly. “I don’t 
mean to give Sir Victor any advantage by staying 
away from Tessa.” 

“We can't bring the girl back here, after this 
escapade, till she comes as your wife,” said Captain 
Holm, discontentedly. ‘* If we keep her a prisoner at 
the Grange, the whole country will know it and spy 
on us, and possibly interfere. This business must 
be finished elsewhere.” 

“You are right, Holm,” returned the squire. 
“We shall require plenty of the sinews of war, so 
let’s go to the bank. Fortunately I keep an account 
here. Wecan’t get away under three hours, and 
we may as well make ourselves comfortable at an 
hotel. What do you say?’ 

Holm assented, and the two went to the bank, 
where Todhetly replenished his purse, and after- 
wards to an hotel, where they ordered an early din- 
ner, and solaced themselves on brandy and water and 
cigars. . 

At five o’clock, in the gray gloaming, they entered 
the train and set ont for London. : 

On arriving at the metropolitan station Captain 
Holm made diligent inquiries, eliciting the fact that 
a young golden-haired girl had arrived by the morn- 
ing train, but that whither she had gone was impos- 
sible to ascertain. 

Beckoning a cab-driver who was in the act of de- 
parting, Holm and Todhetly hurried to the cab- 
stand, entered the vehicle, and the captain gave the 
order to be conveyed to Kentish Town, giving street 
and number, 

Laburnum Villa was closed and dark, as they saw 
when they paused before it. Not a light gleamed 
from the crevices of its shuttered windows. Not a 
sign of life was about the premises. The cabman 
pulled the bell, but no one answered his summons. 

“Pull louder!” commanded Holm. “ Pound on 
the gate.” 

The cabman obeyed these injunctions with sur- 
prising force. 

“They haven’t got home from the theatre ?’’ 
suggested Todhetly, __ 

“They are hiding in the back rooms, more likely,’ 
snarled Holm. “This silence and darkness are an 
indication that the girl is here. Sir Victor Ches- 
wick would naturally have brought the girl to her 
friends, and the girl would have insisted upon com- 
ing. She’s upstairs with her devoted friends around 
her,” he added, sneering, 

This-was actually the case. 
je “What are we to do?” demanded Todhetly. 

We are rousing the neighbourhood, and will have 
the police upon us.” 

Neighbouring windows were being raised, and one 
or two front doors opened, giving egress to a few 
curious individuals anxious to know what the un- 
Wonted noise meant. But no sign of life emanated 
from Laburnum Villa. 

“They have got the best of us for to-night,” said 
Captain Holm, acknowledging his defeat. “ But in 
the morning I will bring a police officer and take 
away my daughter. We will see if the law gives a 
father no rights over his children !”” 

Bidding the cabman mount his box, Holm, in an 
exceeding ill-humour, gave the order to be conveyed 
toChapley’s Hotel, Piccadilly, and in pleasant rooms 
in that hotel the pursuers were in due time com- 
fortably settled. 

The next morning, at an early hour, and in a state 
of sulien wrath that boded ill for poor little Tessa 
when her father should find her, Captain Holm, ac- 
companied by his friend Todhetly, went to Kentish 

own, and sought out the police-station nearest the 
‘ome of Reuben Dennis. : 
ne nding & proper officer, Captain Holm presented 
is card bearing his army title, at which inscription 
the police official conceived a great respect for the 
Pale, bloated, yet elegantly attired gentleman with 
the military air. 
hi This gentleman,” said the captain, introducing 
is friend, “is Squire Todhetly, a justice of the 
Peace, and representative of the old Dorset family 
of Todhetly.”” 

The Police officer was duly impressed with the 

funexions and family of the “representative of 


‘e Todhetlys,” and inquired what he could do for 
is visitors, 


ing a florid account of his return from long service 
in Canada, of his finding his child, of her flight 
from his paternal care, and his desire to recover 


her. 

Todhetly confirmed his story. 

“ No one can dispute a father’s right,’’ said the 
police official, sagely. ‘“ You have only to command 
your daughter to go with you to be sustained by 
the — of England, which will enforce your com- 
mand.”’ 

“ But her friends won’t let me enter their house,” 
said Holm. “They have retired to the rear of it, 
and pay no attention to knocking, however loud.” 

“They won’t try that on with me!” said the po- 
lice officer, swelling with dignity. ‘‘I will accom- 
pany you to the house, gentlemen. We will see if, 
in free and enlightened England, such deeds as these 
shall be done with impunity !’’ 

Accompanied by the official, Holm and Tothetly 
returned to Laburnum Villa. 

The police officer knocked as loudly as if he were 
trying to awaken the dead. 

To his great astonishment, as well as to that of his 
companions, the garden gate was opened to them 
almost immediately, and by the trim small maid wlhto 
served as the only domestic of the tiny establish- 
ment. 

She regarded the visitors with round eyes, and 
they looked at her in an equal surprise. ossibly 
they had expected tosee in her stead the worthy 
Reuben Dennis in a belligerent mood. 

“Show us into the house, and into Miss Holm’s 
presence, gitl,” said Captain Holm, brusquely. 

The girl stared. 

“There is no one at home, sir,” she said, “and 
Miss Holm is not stoppin’ at the yiller.” 

“Not here?’’ exclaimed Captain Holm. ‘“ You 
can’t deceive us, girl. Whereis the young lady who 
arrived here yesterday ?” 

“ How dol know ?”, demanded the girl, with an 
injured 4 ee of countenance. ‘‘ Yesterday mis- 
sus says I could go home and stay till this morning, 
and home I goes, grateful for the privilege, which it 
wasn’tin the bargain, sir. And after I gets back 
to the willer missus goes out in a cab and says as 
she shan’t be home all day. And that is all Ll know 
if I was to be killed, sir.” 

Captain Holm reiterated his inquiries, but.could 
gain no farther information from the girl, whose 
countenance waxed vacant, and her replies grew un- 
intelligible, 

oe official, seeing in her eyes a gleam of 
shrewd intelligence at variance wixh her vacant 
stare, offered her half-a-crown, which She accepted 
and offered to show them through the house. 
They accepted: the offer, and made « tour of the 
six small rooms in the box of a house, but Tessa 
was not to be found. 

The police officer renewed his interrogatories, but 
could not discover from the servant if a guest had 
been at the villa, but he was long since persuaded 
of that fact, and was now only anxious to learn to 
what place Mrs. Dennis had gone. 

“The bird has flown, captain,” he said as the 
three men paused in the lower hall of the little 
house, loth to depart unsatisfied. “But I saw a 
blue bow, such as young ladies wear, up on the 
toilet-table, and it is clear the young lady has 
been here. But where could she have flown to 
with the penisonn old party as keeps this house ?” 

“To Clapham—to the institute in which she was 
educated,”’ sug Captain Holm. “We must 
go there next. She is there, unless she is somewhere 
with Sir Victor Cheswick and making preparations 


to get married. 

“That is just where she is, depend upon it,’’ 
growled Todhetly. 
“T believe it’s necessary for one of the parties to 
reside in the parish fourteen or twenty-one days 
before marriage even with a special licence,” said 
Captain Holm. “I don’t know.as the girl’s stay in 
Dorset would invalidate her ‘residence’ over in 
Surrey. We'll go to the New Kent Road, Todhetly, 
then to Clapham.” 
The little servant, whom the police officer regarded 
malignly, believing her stupidity and vacancy were 
assumed—as they were—held open the door signifi- 
cantly, and the three men returned again to the 
little front garden. 
They had hardly set foot upon the narrow, box- 
bordered path when a violent ring was heard at the 
garden gate. The servant flew to open it... As the 
high gate swung open on its hinges the tall, lithe, 
manly figure of Sir Victor Cheswick stepped into 
the garden. 
Holm and Todhetly uttered ejaculations of aston- 
ishment and rage, and moved forward, confronting 
the young baronet with malevolent and menacing 


gaze. 
(To becontinued,) 








Tr is said that the amalgamation of the old and 
new regiments of the French army will be finall 





Captain Holm made’ haste to tell his story, giv- 





then comprise 150 regiments of infantry, 50 regi- 
ments of eavalry, and 30 regiments of artillery, to 
be distributed in ten large camps, the sites of which 
are already selected. The Government has not yet 
designated the officers who are to take the chief 
command in each camp. 








THE KING OF THE TRAPPERS. 
———— 


CHAPTER VI. 

WHEN the young trapper parted from his com- 
panion it was his intention to attract the attention 
of the Indians, and give Old Moscow a chance to 
rescue and escape with the girl. It wasalso his plan 
to secure a horse and join them. In that he was 
frustrated. 

The fire burned more rapidly than he had expected 
—the light reached to a greater distance, and the 
startled Indians too quickly gave their attention to 
the safety of the prisoners. 

But their cries of disappointed revenge told him 
that his old friend had been successful, and was 
carrying the one he loved away with him, and, satis- 
fied of this, he began to think of his own critical 
situation. 

Fortunately for him, the great majority of the In- 

dians. had followed the other fugitives, and, as 
soon as he was ata short distance from the blazing 
wigwams, he was in comparative safety. Yet there 
was nothing to assure him of this, and he hastened 
on with what speed he could until he came to the 
valley ‘ 
All was dark and dreary, but he began looking for 
asafe place to descend, without losing precious time 
by going round ; for up the bold rock upon which he 
stood not even a serpent could have crawled. 

Clinging to the gnarled roots of the trees that found 
stunted life upon the brow of the precipice, he drew 
himself along foot. by foot, not daring to go back or 
expose himself, 

Often. he slipped, and was suspended from the 
dizzy height by clinging with his hands to some frail 
branch or root, whose giving way would have caused 
him to fall—how far he shuddered to think. 

Yet for all his toil and danger he had not de- 
scended in the least, and, to render his situation still 
more desperate, he suddenly found his farther pro- 
gress arrested, 

Yawning before him, he saw a deep chasm—a cleft 
in the old mossy rocks so deep that active as he was 
he dared not attempt to leap, 

Crouching down, he bent over and endeavoured to 
penetrate the gloom, but in vain. 

All that he could determine was that the ravine 
appeared to grow wider towards the bottom. 
Despairing of fathoming it or leaping over it, he 
would have turned back had he not fancied that ho 
heard the cries of pursuing enemies. 

He measured the distance again carefully with his 
eye, and shook his headin doubt. Still he could not 
stand thus idly. Something must be done, and that 
quickly. 

He glanced up and down the chasm, to learn if 
there were not some p more narrow—some point 
where his chances of success would be better. 

He could distinguish no difference in the width, 
and, just as he was bracing his nerves to try the fear- 
ful leap, he saw at some distance a tree that bent 
over the gulf and reached half-way across it, and 
the light of hope flashed again within his eyes. 

He gained the promised means of safety and made 
a careful examination. The tree had long been dead 
—had fallen from age and decay. Still, it was the 
only possible means of distancing his pursuers, whom 
he could now plainly hear, 

One brief prayer for the girl he loved, rather than 
for himself, and he carefully crept out upon the 
swaying , 

Lower and lower it sank for a time, then re- 
mained, groaning and quivering, as he swiftly passed 
towards its topmost branches. He looked behind 
and saw that the sapless roots were giving way one 
after another. 

He looked forward ashe reached the extreme end, 
prepared himself, and jumped with all his strength 
—struck upon the edge, slipped, renewed his hold— 
hung swinging in air, then succeeded, by an al- 
most superhuman effort, in reaching a firm place, 
even as the tree fell, with a noise like thunder, and 
the air was filled with clouds of dust and thousands 
of birds that had been swept from their roosts. 

A fervent prayer of thankfulness arose from his 
lips as he thought of his narrow escape, and, tear- 
ing‘ off his hunting-shirt, he found a dry limb, 
wrapped it around, and hurled it to the bottom. 

There was cunning in the act. It, was oue worthy 
of Old Moscow himself, as the result soon proved. 
Scarcely had he hidden before the faces of half a 
dozen Indians peeped out from the opposite side, drew 
near, and looked down into the black pit, saw the 
shattered tree and the hunting-shirt, and drew back 
satisfied. 
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There was not a doubt in their minds that the 
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—— 
white man had attempted to cross upon the trunk, 
that it had given way, and that both had been 
crushed into atoms at the bottom. 

The quick wit and courage of the trapper had 
saved him, and as soon as his enemies had disap- 
peared he began looking round. 

‘hough he had reached a point that was covered 
by bushes, yet they but fringed the broad, flat rock 
he had seen from the other side, and, skirting along 
its edve for a little distance, he found an easy means 
of descent—so easy and regular that he was certain 
that the steps were not innocent of the repeated 
pressure of man’s foot. 

Near the centre of the level plain was a curious 
pyramid, built of human bones, surmounted by a 
grinning skull—a pile six feet in height, and so 


placed as to be distinctly seen from all sides. 

There was also a pile of stones, constructed after 
the manner of a white man’s oven, with a thick flat 
one for cover, mouldy and stained. 

** By the heavens above!’’ exclaimed the trapper, 
and he turned pale at the thought, “this is one of 
the altars I’ve heard Old Moscow tell about, and 
that pile must be the bones of the poor wretches 
that have been sacrificed to the god they call Mani- 
tou! l’ve often heard them spoken of before ; but I 
never expected to see one, and if I get safe out of 
this scrape I’ll come back here some fine day and 
bury the bones and take some powder and blow up 
the whole concern. Hullo! What's that?” 

He started backin alarm. For the first time in 
his life terror took absolute possession of him, and 
his stalwart frame quivered like an aspen leaf. 

“Haunted! May Heaven have mercy upon me. 
It must be the chats of the poor dead men. Their 
bones have never been buried. I wouldn’t be here 
in the night time for all the gold in the world.” 

A dismal groan caused him to quickly change 
ie lace, for the sound came directly from under 

is feet. 

“What, more of them? I shouldn’t wonder if 
there was a whole graveyard downstairs, and—there 
it is again, and—but that doesn’t sound as if it 
came from a dead man, and who can tell but what 
there may be some poor fellow confined in the 
peeks until such time as they may be ready to burn 

m up?” 

Filled with this new idea some little of his 
cowardice vanished, and, drawing near again to the 
altar of sacrifice, he looked round and under it. 
Very soon he became convinced that the horrible 
sounds came from beneath it, and thatthere must 
be some hidden communication with a cave. 

By the exercise of immense strength he removed 
one stone after another, and found that his idea 
was correct—that one of the stones, and the most 
massive of all, had been used as a door—been so 
placed as to conceal a rude pair of stairs. 

Now, as he could plainly distinguish the sound of 
a human voice, his courage returned, and, descend- 
ing, he very soon came to a cavern of considerable 
extent. 

But for all the bracing of nerves he was very near 
retreating again, for never did mortal eye rest upon 
a more hideous, ghastly object. 

Whether man or demon he could not for the mo- 
ment determine, but his first thought was that he 
had gained the vestibule of the lower regions. In an 
instant, however, the well-known tongue of the 
Sioux reassured him, and, becoming convinced that 
it was no evil spirit, his — became calmer, and 
he began to look with unblanched face. 

It was a man he saw—or what once had been one 
—though bowed by age, and at the very last gasp 
of starvation—one who could not have seen less 
than seventy snows fall and melt away, but now the 
most meagre of skeletons. 

“In the name of goodness !” asked the astonished 
trapper as he stepped towards the corner in which 
the living skeleton was lying upon the cold and bare 

rock, and almost devoid of clothing, “how came 
you to be shut up here ?”’ 

The wretched moaning ceased for a few moments, 
the fleshless jaws moved, and the parched tongue 
managed to articulate : 

“The stone fell into its place; I was too old and 
feeble to raise it, and I am dying from hunger and 
thirst. My ear tells me that you are a pale-face ; 
~ ~ the sake of the Manitou give me food and 

rink !”” 

“Certainly. I wouldn’t deny that to a dog. But 
first tell me who you are?” 

“IT cannot—cannot! My lips are sealed—give me 
water—water !” 

** Where can I find any ?” 

“ Towards the rising sun, half an arrow-shot.” 

The trapper picked up a bark cup, sprang out of 
the cave, and hastened to procure the life-giving 
fluid. But he was some time in finding the craftily 
concealed spring, and when he returned the soul of 
the Indian had been summoned beyond the dark river. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THovGH Horse Shoe, the great chief, had shot at 
and ridden down Old Moscow, and it had been his 








determination to carry away his scalp fastened to 
his girdle, yet the instant he saw that the girl had 
escaped his purpose changed, and, disarming him, 
he bound his hands. 

It would not do to lose both prisoners. There 
was a possibility that the girl might meet some 
waudering hunters of her own blood, and, if so, and 
he sacrificed Old Moscow now to his vengeance, who 
would there be to satisfy that of his tribe ? 

“Let the pale-face get up,” he commanded as 
soon as the flying girl had disappeared from sight 
and he could sufficiently control his temper to speak 
in the firm voice worthy of his position. 

“Well,” replied Old Moscow, composedly, “I 
don’t know that thereis any use in lying here. But 
you needn’t crow over your victory. I suppose you 
intend to take me back again to your village and 
kill me after your own brutal fashion—that’s it, 
isn’t it?” 

The Indian nodded his head in acquiescence, and 
with a gratified smile breaking the stern lines of his 
mouth Old Moscow continued : 

“ Tf that is the caseI want to be in as good shape 
as I can, and die like a man; so, if it isn’t too much 
of a favour, I wish you’d take your knife and dig 
out the bullet. It grates against my shoulder- 
blade.” 

Horse Shoe looked at him long and earnestly to 
see that no treachery was intended, gave a grunt of 
assent, motioned him to lie down, and at once per- 
formed the rude surgical operation. 

“Now just gather a few plantain leaves and 
bind them on, and mayhap I’ll be all right against 
the —_ when you want to send my soul out of this 
world.” 

So well had he borne the intensely painful opera- 
tion that he forced the respect of the savage, and, 
though it was an unheard-of proceeding, he lowered 
his dignity sufficient to comply with the request. 

“The pale-face now will go,” said the Indian, 
sternly pointing to the place where the wigwams of 
his people were situated. ° 

It was not long before they were met by a party 
of mounted braves, and the chief, giving Old Moscow 
into the care of a picked half-dozen, with the 
most stringent commands to look to his safety, took 
one of the horses, and, followed by the rest, dashed 
swiftly again over the prairie. 

It was a long distance back to the point from 
which he had started, and Old Moscow on the way 
was told that Philip Lee, whom he loved as a son, 
had fallen down a precipice while attempting to 
cross upon a rotten tree, and been instantly dashed 
to pieces. 

The strict orders of the chief forbade Old Mos- 
cow’s guards from taking his life as they would most 
gladly have done, yet it was with great difficulty 
that they restrained the rest of the tribe from doing 
so when they came to the village. Indeed, so fierce 
was the tumult that even the commands of the 
chief would have been disregarded had not the great 
medicine man of the tribe stalked into the circle 
and forbidden the sacrifice. This was done without 
a single word, merely by the waving of his hand, 
and those who had been the loudest in their out- 
cries but a moment before shrank back trembling 
with fear. 

Familiar as they were with his presence at such 
times, yet they had never seen him so deeply loaded 
with the trappings and paint that betoken death. 
In addition to his customary garments of skin and 
feathers that swept to his feet, the shaggy hide of 
a wolf was closely drawn around his face, which, as 
were his hands, was black as night, save a circle of 
crimson that surrounded his eyes, giving a hideous 
expression to a countenance never otherwise than 
ugly. The staff upon which he leaned, one suffi- 
ciently strong for a weapon of defence, was twisted 
around with skins of serpents, and the dry scales 
clashed together at every movement, in strange dis- 
cord to the ting of bells that fringed his robes. 

That his purpose was deadly was clearly told by 
the manner in which he had arrayed himself, and 
the more superstitious bowed their heads as he 
walked slowly past and crept away to whisper of 
the horrid deed he premeditated. 

Not that they feared he would entirely rob the 
prisoner of life, but they were confident that he had 
devised some new means of torture through which 
he would make him pass—some hitherto unknown 
and mysterious pain that they shuddered even to 
think of. 

Every action on his part gave proof that such 
was the case. He motioned them toa neighbouring 
wigwam, followed, and saw that the prisoner was 
bound as one had never been before. 

Then he looked carefully to see that there were 
no chinks in the covering save the little opening 
above—bade them by signs to bring more robes and 
fasten them round, saw that they were pinned 
strongly to the ground, examined the thus doubly 
screened wigwam again and again as he walked 
round it, and even yet did not appear to be satisfied 
that it would be proof against keen eyes. What 
could he mean by such preparations for secrecy ? 





Old Moscow felt a strange fear creeping over him 
He was familiar with all the usual means of torture 
but never had seen anything like this, and cou)j 
not help saying: 

** T wonder what that old demon is going to do? 
He intends to kill me by inches. Well, well, therejg 
no way of escape, and I supposeI must bearit. But 
I’d a thousand times rather stand my chance fight 
ing a hundred warriors on the open prairie than be 
shut up here. There’s something in it that I can’t 
understand. But, Heaven be thanked, the poor boy 
is out of their power, and his death was sudden.” 

After the medicine man had completed all his 
arrangements for secrecy he appeared to be inno 
hurry to take advantage of them, for he coolly sat 
down, drew forth his pipe and began smoking. 

Then he slowly arose, and, with the point of his 
staff, traced a circle round, at some distance from 
the wigwam, and by motions told the red-me 
that it was charmed, and that any one who dared 
to — would instantly be struck dead by the evil 
spirit. 

* But why are you dumb ?” questioned one of the 
fiery spirits, who chafed against restraint. 

The medicine man, however, had taken a vow not 
to speak until his task had been accomplished, 
and, drawing still farther back, they waited with the 
utmost impatience the next scene in that strange 
drama. But everything that followed was shut from 
their eyes. 

The old trickster, after having procured a few 
blazing embers from the nearest fire, walked into 
the wigwam. and carefully shut and fastened the 
door behind him, 

There was an interval of the most painful silence, 
then strange waves of smoke arose and stole out 
through the opening and floated in waves of blu 
and green in the sunshine, while the sulphurous 
smell nearly strangled those who were nearest. 

Another interval of silence so profound that they 
could almost hear the beating of their own hearts, 
and faint moans could be heard issuing from the lips 
of the prisoner; but soon they increased to yells— 
to the utterances of one in the most terrible agony. 
They continued for several minutes, died away, were 
resumed, grew fainter, and at last entirely ceased. 

But though nothing could be heard every eye re- 
mained fixed upon the wigwam. The horrible mys- 
tery that had been enacted there exercised a spell 
over them that they could not break. 

Warriors, squaws, and children seated themselves 
upon the ground, neglectful of everything else, look- 
ing like so many huge statues, until the door was 
again thrust aside, and the medicine man came reel- 
ing out into the open air. 

But even then they dared not question, though 
they would have given all they possessed to have 
done 80. 

They were even debarred from looking within, for 
the heavy skins were instantly dropped, and they 
were forbidden by signs to approach. 

Yet once again the mystical circle was drawn 
around the prison wigwam, and the medicine man 
—_ disappeared in the woods in the same direc- 
tion from which he had come, and they were left to 
the pangs of conjecture and ungratified curiosity, 
and vainly asked each other as to what horrible deed 
had been done. 


(To be continued.) 





CasTEL-PorzIANO VitLa.—The King of Italy is 
said to be in treaty with the Duke Grazioli for the 
purchase of his magnificent villa Castel-Porziano, a 
short distance from Ostia, on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. The duke wants 6,000,000 francs for it, 
and the king has offered 4,500,000. It is believed 
that it will be bought for about 5,000,000 in the end. 
Castel-Porziano is a place admirably fitted for field 
sports. 

BIRTHDAY PRESENT To THE Ex-Empress Ev- 
GreNniz.—The formal presentation of a birthday 
present to the Ex-Empress Eugénie, who was born 
on the 5th May, 1826, took place at Chislehurst. 
It was originally intended by those residents in 
Paris who had proposed to present Her Majesty 
with a testimonial of their respect and affection 
that the formal offering should be made on the 0c- 
casion of her last birthday, but circumstances pre 
vented this, and accordingly a number of gentlemen 
recently proceeded to Chislehurst to request the 
Ex-Empress’s acceptance of the various articles. 
M. Charles Durozey, late of the staff of Prince 
Joachim Murat, laid before the Ex-Empress @ pre 
sent from the officers of the late Imperial Guard; 
M. Henri Guerard headed a deputation by whom 
was presented a beautiful album, massively moun 
in gold, adorned with the Imperial arms, and signed 
by 30,000 inhabitants of Paris, one signature being 
in a vast number of cases for the whole of the re- 
sidents in the house; Mr. Howard Smith presented, 
on behalf of the ladies of Paris, a magnificent bou- 
quet, with an address, signed by leading members 
of the French nobility ; and other deputations pre 
sented large boxes of bouquets. 
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(ON THE BRINK OF CRIME. | 


ALMOST A TRAGEDY. 


Mrs. EvA ForresTER was in a quandary. If she 
should go to Mr. and Mrs. Blanchard’s féte, her bus- 
band would be left to his own diversions during her 
absence. Jealousy was one of Mrs. Forrester’s be- 
Setting failings; if she should stay at home, and 
watch him, she would be giving up to him, for she 
had said that go she would, and he had declared that 
he would not go. 

“ Blanchard cheated me,” her husband said, angrily. 
“He owes me to-day two or three thousand pounds, 
which he would pay, if he hada spark of honour in 
him, though the law does not compel him. But no ; 
he has speculated, risen up again, and has built a 
mansion; now he is going to have a house-warming, 
and has the impudence to invite me. It isn’t proper 
for you to go.” 

“It is never proper for me to go when I want to 
80,” protested the wife. “It isn’t my fault if the 
laws do not protect you. Ishould think that you 
Wonderful men who can rule the world in such a 
grand way, without the help of women, would make 
Some sort of law about paying debts. Everybody is 
golug to this féte, many to whom Blanchard owed 
money as well as he did you, and it is to be the most 
splendid affair of the season. There will be boats 
ou the pond, and tents on the lawn, with fruit untold, 
and adinner, a dance, and a supper. I must lose these 
because, ten years ago, he failed, and in your debt! I 
shan’t do it.” 

“And I shan’t go!” retorted the husband. “If 
You go, it must be alone.” 

‘Very well!” said Mrs. Forrester, and, tossing 
her head, went out of the breakfast-room, where this 
dialogue had taken place, and began to turn over her 
Wardrobe to make a selection for the féte. 

James would come round when he knew that she 
Was really going. 

But James didn’t come round, and here it was the 





day before, and he wouldn’t go and she would. She 
concluded that she must, for, aside from showing 
him that she meant to have her way, it was impos- 
sible to think of not ‘displaying that beautiful crim- 
son silk dress on the very first chance. 

To be sure it was awful to go without her hus- 
band, still more to go with that odious Mrs. Clark, 
who would be her duenna; but go she would, 

Mr. Forrester said not another word. He was as 
pleasant as usual, and he was generally a very plea- 
sant man when he had his own way. 

When at noon luncheon his wife appeared resplen- 
dent in a red silk dress, with low neck and jewels 
scarcely hidden by the little jacket she was to wear 
till evening, and with her hair superbly rolled and 
puffed, he only said: 

‘“*My dear, youlook remarkably well,” and seemed 
to take for granted that the attire was assumed for 
his especial delectation. 

She pouted, returned no answer, and made a great 
show of being in a hurry and of listening to the sound 
of every carriage-wheel that rolled along the street. 
But he would ask no questions. 

She would have given something if Mrs, Clark had 
driven up before James went out, but she did not ; 
he went without a word of good-bye, though she was 
to be gone all night—the cruel wretch ! 

Mrs. Clark came the minute he was out of sight 
—some people never do come at the right mo- 
ment—and Mrs, Forrester had hard work to be 
sniling. 

“ Wasn’t your husband serry that you should go 
without him?” the horrid old woman asked. 

“ Oh, very sorry !” exclaimed Mrs. Forrester ; “ but 
he is so anxious that I should have all the pleasure 
I can. He, poor dear, is completely immersed in 
business. He hasn't failed and paid a shilling in the 
pound—ha, ha!—sohe must work. However, we let 
by-gones be by-gones ; and, indeed, Mrs. Blanchard 
is very civil. When I told her that, as you intended 





to return home directly after dinner, I should miss the 
dancing she insisted on my staying all night.” 

“Are you going to do so?” Mrs. Clark asked, with 
a faint air of disapproval. 

“‘T am, certainly,” replied Mrs. Forrester, quite 
decidedly. 

She wasn’t going to tell people that she and James 
quarrelled, not she. If she thought that he was a 
wretch, and told him so, she did not mean to enlighten 
others on the point, 

They reached Blanchard Place in due time. It 
was a fine estate,a mile or two from the town in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Forrester had taken up a tem- 
porary summer residence, and on this glorious Sep- 
tember day was as beautiful as a picture. 

The turf was green velvet, but here and there a 
tree or vine was red, gold, or purple with autumn, 
and lighted up the landscape like a torch, The pond 
was gay with boats, the lawn with gaily dressed 
people, and all went merry as a marriage-bell. 

The Blanchards were very polite to Mrs. Forrester, 
and grieved that business had prevented her husband 
from accompanying her. They quite distinguished 
her, and complimented her as the handsomest lady 
there. Perhaps they remembered the three thousand 
pounds; she certainly did not forget it. 

When Mrs. Anne Trask called her attention to 
the beauty of the conservatories she sighed and 
said : 

“Ah, yes; and my dear, poor James’s money built 
them. I really feel as if they were mine.” 

When Mr. Clare, an old admirer of Mrs. Forrester’s, 
on whose arm she took a loug promenade that after- 
noon, groaned as he looked at the charming place, 
and said, “It is like a view of Paradise to Adam, 
after he was turned out. We poor bachelors look at 
the wives and the houses of other men, and sigh in 
vain,” Mrs. Forrester laughed and said: 

“ Why don’t you fail? Then all your friends can 
contribute the house and land, and the wife will 
come of herself. Such a place as this would be an 
inducement to any girl.” 

For a woman who was inclined to be jealous of her 
husband Mrs, Forrester certainly carried on quite a 
game that afternoon with Mr. Charles Clare. He was 
very attentive and gallant, and she was very com- 
placent, and evinced no indisposition to a little flirt- 
ing. She enjoyed it immensely. 

Serve James right for not coming! He could look 
at other women, and make them sweet speeches— 
she knew he did—and she would show him that two 
could play that game. The only thing wanting toa 
perfect enjoyment of the situation was that James 
should see the whole. 

It wouldn’t do half as well if she told him, because 
he might think that she was doing it to make him 
jealous. She almost hoped that some one would 
notice, and warn him, and think that she was 
horrid. 

Charles Clare was going to remain all night, too, he 
told her. He had been assisting the Blanchards in 
preparing this affair, and was going to stay. Should 
he have the pleasure of driving her over the next 
morning ? 

The wicked creature was delighted. Yes, she was 
much obliged. Would he please to go early, for she 
wanted to see James before he went out in the 
moraing ? 

The real meaning of the request was that she 
wauted James to see her driving up to the door with 
Charles Clare, in his carriage, and see Charles help 
her out in that graceful, devoted way of his, 
Wouldn't she smile on her escort, and make believe 
she did not see who was looking out of the window! 
She would teach James Forrester to let her go off 
alone, and never care what became of her, He should 
know what jealousy was. 

The aiternoon passed delightfully, and the dinner 
was a success. 

“ You really think that you will stay all night ?” 
Mrs. Clark asked, putting her head into a charming 
téte-a-téte between Mrs. Forrester and her old lever, 

“Oh, yes! it is quite decided!” said Eva, shortly. 

“Flirting thing!’’ muttered Mrs, Clark, turning 
away. “I shouldn’t wonder if she came on purpose 
to see Mr, Clare.” 

Just as the dancing began a boy inquired at the 
open window of the parlour for Mrs. Forrester. 

“ She is dancing there with Mr. Clare,” Mrs. Clark 
said. 

Mrs. Clark was just about going, and was annoyed 
that she must go alone. She wanted some oue to abuse 
her host and hostess to all the way hcme, and she 
must bottle it all till the next day. 

“ Here’s a note for her,” the boy said; and, having 
given it, vanished. 

Mrs. Clark delighted in mystery and melodrama. 
This was so charming, the mysterious message, the 
tragical-looking note, the fact of any note at all hav- 
ing come. Then, when she had breathlessly sought 
out Eva Forrester, and given her the note, hoping 
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that it contained bad news, and had watched her tear 
it open, the expression of her face when she read it 
added to the charm of the situation. 

The lady turned first red, then white ; then she de- 
elared she must go home at once. 

“Is Mr. Forrester ill?” her comforter inquired. 

“ Not very well, that is all,” Eva replied, as calmly 
as she could. “He can’t do without me, if he has a 
sore finger or a toothache.” 

Charles Clare scowled. To be sure Eva’s flirta- 
tion with him had consisted itt the most outrageous 
praises of her husband and description of the happi- 
ness of their lives; but then he wanted to drive her 
to town, and make her husband a little jealous, if 

ossible. 

: He had to resign himself, however, and lead her to 
Mrs, Clark’s carriage, and see hor driveaway into the 
starry night. 

Thecontents of the note were these lines : 

“If Mrs. Forrester knew with whom her husband 
spends his time while she is gone she would not stay 
away long, certainly not over night.” 

Of course there was no name signed. Of course 
that note would have taken Eva Forrester home over 
red-hot ploughshares. 

Mrs. Clark found her a very'dull companion, and 
could get no satisfaction from her coucerning her hus- 
band's sudden illness. 

“ Leave me at the side door,” said Eva, when they 
drew near the hotel where Mr. and Mrs. Forrester 
were staying. 

“ Why, my dear, your roomsare on the other side,” 
Mrs. Clark said. 

But I will stop here,” the youog woman said, de- 
cidedly. 

If James was at home, he should not hear a car- 
riage drive up, and look out and see that it was she. 

It was ten o'clock, for the drive had taken them 
some time. The young wife’s heart burned with a 
fierce and deadly jealousy as she glided uoiselessly 
through the long lighted entries. She did not know 
whi to be jealous of, for her husband had, after all, 
done nothing to point out any person. Her vexations 
had been vague and as nothing, but now a terrible 
reality stood before her. She had realized, thinking 
the matter over on the way home, that in truth she 
had been the happiest of women till that night, aud 
that, though she had pretended to be jealous, it was 
all a pretence. , 

Never till now had she known that agonized con- 
traction of the heart which comes when proof of 
misery is at hand. Her head was ina whirl, though 
she was outwardly cool. She was fit for anything. 
What she would do to him she knew not; but, as for 
the woman who dared to lure her husbaad away from 
her, she should die. 

She passed swiftly through the hall, went into a 
side passage, and down to the street at the back of the 
hotel. An apothecary’s shop was at the corner there. 
She was known there, and had no difficulty in pro- 
curing what she wanted. After a minute she went 
back to the hotel, with a bottle in her hand. 

A light shone under the door of her room. He was 
athome! She stopped for a minute to take breath, then 
softly tried the lock. Of course it was fastened, she 
thought. But no, it yielded to her touch, and she en- 
tered without a sound. 

The entry and parlour lights were dim, but from the 
open door of the sleeping-room came a flood of light. 
She crossed the room, and stood on the threshold, 
Horror of horrors! A woman lay in her bed, asleep, 
with her face turned away; a white hand drooped over 
the side of the bed, and a flood of fair hair streamed 
over the pillow, Eva Forrester’» nerves seemed 
changed to wires of steel. She only glanced round, 
to make sure that no one elae was in the room ; slie 
softly approached the bed, the bottle clasped tightly 
in her hand. A table was drawn up to the bedside, 
and on it was placed a vase of flowers and a smelling- 
bottle. 

With her hand resting on the table Eva bent for- 
ward to see the face of her rival. It wasa sweet and 
lovely face, scarcely the one tbat might be looked for 
in a woman who would be found in such a situation. 

“Wretch!” she muttered, taking a step nearer, 
but at the same time she heard her husband coming. 

“ Why, who is here?” exclaimed a lady's voice at 
the door. 

Another woman! In sheer surprise Mrs. Forrester 
turned her head and saw Mrs. Marvin, the lady who 
occupied the suite of rooms next her own. ‘The lady 
stood looking at her in astonishment. Their acquaint- 
oe was too slight to warrant such a visit on either 
Bide. 

“Why, how in the world happened you to come 
into my rooms?” cried Mrs. Marvin, too mucb eur- 
prised to be very polite. 

“ Your rooms ?” 

Eva looked about her. 
the wrong room! 

Aiter explanations and apologies, Mrs. Forrester 


Sure enough she was in 








gathered up her wrap, which had dropped on the 
floor as she entered, and sought her own apartment. 
But not with alight heart. She might find some- 
thing as bad there. 

Mrs. Marvin's sister had arrived only that night; 
but perhaps she was not the only new-comer in the 
house. 

A light under the door here too. She made sure 
that she had the right door; and again the lock 
yielded to her hand. Again the dim light in the par- 
lour, and the bright light beyond. 

This time Mrs. Forrester looked about the room. 
Yes, that was her furniture, and the canary gave ®& 
sleepy warble as she entered. She went to the bed- 
room door, and, with a thickly beating heart, stood 
on the threshold. No flood of fair hair and no white 
hand were there to wring her heart; but # brown- 
haired head on the pillow and a pair of brown eyes 
open and looking at her. 

““ Won't you lock the parlour door, Eva?” her hus+ 
band asked, sleepily. 

She stared, and tried to recover herself. 

“Why didn’t you lock it?” she asked. 

“T left it open for you,” he replied. 

Pac I said that E shoald stay all night!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“| dido’t think yow woald, dear, after you received 
that note,” he remarked, cool 

“ That note !"” she exied. 

“Yes; didn’t it bring you though?” 

He coulda’t help amiling. 

“James, what de you mean?” hie wife asked, 
breathlessly, coming to the bedside, having hidden 
the fatal vial in her 

He stretched owt hand, a little 
stand nearer, took from i¢ the fac-simile of tlie note 
she had received. 

“T couldn’t bear to have you away from meso 
long,” he said. 

Then, as she burst into tears, half of joy, half of 


terror for the awful crime she had onky just escaped, | 


he put his arm round her. 

“ Forgive me, dear!” he said, tenderly. “It was 
a cruel jest, I didn’t think you would take it so 
hard.” 

It was some time before she was quite calay, hay- 
ing told him all her > not ouitting the 
frightening him men hms Soy — 

He learned by that. never to tease his wife witli 
making her jealous again. Jealousy he saw was. no 
play, and no weapon for a mawte use. 

They were quite reconciled at lemgth, aud happier 
than ever. 

“But I did flirts awfully with Charies Clare,” she 
said, penitently. 

“So 1 saw,” her husbaud answered, daily. 

“You saw?” then, witha gladlaugh. ‘ Ohy sit, 
I have caught you! You didn’t mean me to kuow, 
and you really cared enough for me to follow me, you 
darling James!” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I haven’t been home ten 
minutes,” he had to own. J. A. 








FACETI &. 


Wur is coffee like an axe witha dulledge? Be- 

cause it has to be ground before it is used. 
A GOOD CHOICE. 

Judge: “Well, sir, you: are fond of stealing ; 
if I a let you steal now what would you 
steal ?” 

Prisoner: “‘ I would steal away, your honour.” 

ExpPgpiTious AND FEasy.—New Jersey boat 
builders merely lay the planks on the timbers, and 
get inside. he mosquitoes rum their sharp bills 
through, and the men inside rivetb them. Nobolts 
are needed. 

JUVENILE PRECOCITY. 

“Father, I have got three tongues, ain’t 1?” 

“No, my child, you have only one.” 

“ Yes, I have.’ 

“ Well, where are they ?” 

‘One is in my head, and two in my shoes,’”” 

A POSER. : 

Enthusiastic Young Lady: Oh, Mr. Robinson, 
does not it ever strike you, in listening to sweet 
music, that the rudiment of potential infinite pai 
is subtly woven into the tissue of our keenest joy ? 
—Punch. 

MAKING NO BONES APOUT IT. 

Publican: ‘‘ Can’t supply ye, unless you can prove 
you're a bony fide traveller !’’ 

Pedestrian : ‘‘ Just.you pass yer hand over my ribs, 
and you'll find I’m boneyfied enough for several 
travellers !’’—Fun, 

LOOKING A GIFT-HORSE IN THE MOUTH! 

Mamma: * There, Freddy, see what a beautiful 
horse auntie has bought for your birthday—go and 


thank her for it!” 
Freddy: “Bohoo! Shan’t! Don’t want a nasty 





wooden thing—bohoo!—I wanted a real horse—, 
live horse—made of cat’s-meat, you know!” —Fun, 
HOPEFUL STUDY. 
FOR THE RECTOR, WHO HAS BEEN MORALIZING ON THE 
WICKEDNESS OF SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS. 

“Yes, I make a point of never using our own 
horses or carriages on Sunday. When we dine out 
on that day we always hire.”—Punch. 

TAKEN aT His Worp.—A youth, visiting 
Quaker family, was invited to remain to dinner, 
but declined. Finding his stayvery agreeable, he con. 
eluded to change his mind, and so advised his host, 
who replied, ‘‘ Nay, verily, I cannot perm:t thee to 
tell a falsehood in my house.” The boy dined at 
a restaurant. ; 

PUTTING HIS BEST FOOT FORWARD. 
3 + ~e Officer: “ Misther O’Brien, ye’re out o’ step, 
sir ” 


Smart Private: “Shure thin, darlin’, it’s meself 
that’s the only man im the hoal ridgmmé that’s in 
step, ye mane.” —F'un Almunack, 1872. 
CHURCH MILITANT. 
Mamma : “ Bessie, I’m shocked to heat that you 
and Bob have been fighting—and on a Sanday too!” 
Bessie: ‘Oh, please, ma, we were playing at 
church, and Bob wanted to be minister, and I wanted 
him to be clerk, and then he slapped me!”—Fun 
Almanack, 1872. 
TREASURES OF MEMORY. 
Marmaduke: ‘1 say, Brown, Adams has given 
me all the wee out. Tell us 


where Exeter comes, will yer 

Lawacelot (who has a idea of sound): 
“Why, we learnt ’em all imelass the other day. 
Devonshire, Exeter, Leviticus, Numbers, Deute- 
ronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth——”—Punch. 

PATENT SABETY.. 

Portly Female: “Be careful, cabman; I’m s0 
afraid of his tambling down. It’s very slippery on 
that asplialte.” 

abby: “ Allright, mum! You ‘set’ well back, 
} mum, and I’m blessed if he could go down if he 
tried !"’—Punch. 2 

Porrine Toem Back.—A man wae tried some 
fence set up by the learned gentleman 
for him was this, thet after the primer had taken 
the clocks to his own house he put "ent all back! 
The jury didn’t seo it. 


Here’s a little piece of keem repartee which 
wa little re e came 
off in # school the other day. 

Ye Gent: “Pm going to give the teachera 
piace of i 


mind?” . 

Young : “I wouldn’tif I werein your place; 
he has got all lie wants, and yoo haven’t any to 

spare !”’ 

| [Young Gent subsides into ordinary proportions. 

Ineentous Devicr.—Two countrymen went into 
a hatter’s to buy one of thema hat. They were de- 
lighted with the sample, inside the crown of which 
was inserted a looking- jase. “ is this glass 
for ?” said one of themen. The other, impatient 


at such @ dis of rural ignoranee, exclaimed: 
“* What for ? + forthe man who buys the hat 
to see how it fits him.” 


A Promisine Strupent.—Johnny has just begun 
to learn geography. He says the poles live partly 
at one end of the globe and partly at the other. He 
knows it is so, because they are marked so on the 
map. He has found out somethingelse too. Some 
body told him the pigeons ate their own weight every 
day. He knows a little bird not so big as a pigeon 
that takes a peck at every mouthful. 

Conspicuous sy His Assence.—A doctor lately 
informed his friends, in a large company, that he 
had been eight days in the country. “ Yes,” said 
one of the party, “ithas been amnounced in the 
newspapers.” ‘‘Ah!’’ said the doctor, stretching 
his neck importantly; ‘pray in what terms? 
* Well, as well as I can remember, in the following: 
‘There were last week seventy-seven deaths less 
than the week before!’”’ 

Tue Lozenas or Psace.—Whilst the Rev. T. 
Binney was occupying the pulpit at Common Close 
Chapel, Warminster, recently, he was annoyed by 
some one in the gallery coughing. At first the rev. 
gentleman made a pause, and looked towards 
individual, bat on the repetition of the annoyance 
he took out a lozenge: froin his pocket, and and 
it to a gentleman near the pulpit, saying, “ Give 
that person this.” 

Kiss Mz.—A very pretty and exceedingly modest 
young lady the other morning s into a music 
shop to make some purchases, was waited upon 
by an equally modest clerk. Throwing back her 
veil, the lady said, ‘‘ I want ‘Rock Me to Sleep. | 
Procuring the music, the young gentleman laid it 





the ‘ Wandering Refugee.’”’ The clerk bowed, and 
this was also produced. “ And now,” exclaimed the 


before her. “Now,” said the young lady, “I want - 
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purchaser, with a bewitching smile, “‘* Kiss Me.’” 
The unfortunate youth gazed in mute astonishment. 
«“ Wh—what did you say, miss ?” heat length found 
words toask. “‘Kiss Me!” “Ica—can’t do it,” 
he gasped, in agony ; “TI never kissed a young lady 
in my life.” The veil instantly dropped, and the 
would-be purchaser, hurriedly laying the music on 
the counter, took ahasty departure. The clerk only 
yecovered after a somewhat spirited explanation 
with the proprietor, but hercafter-the new compo- 
sition, “ Kiss Me,’’ will be conspicuously posted at 
the entrance of the establishment. 

Tue Prince or WAxLEs aT Nancy.—The Sidcle 
publishes a letter from one of its correspondents 
at Nancy, in which an extraordi adventure of 
the Prince of Wales is brought to light: ‘“‘ On the 
93rd of August last,” says the writer, “‘ two young 
Englishmen came to Nancy. While making some 
purchases in a shop they got into conversation with 
some of the inhabitants. ‘They expressed their sym- 
pathy with the misfortunes of France; but could 
not Latter the Germans were so brutal as the 
French represented them to be; they thought the 
Germans Were no worse than what ‘the French or 
English would be under the circumstances. The 
young foreigners had barely left the shop when a 
row took place on the, Place Stanislaus; the Ger- 
mans came down with their swords, and the Eng- 
lishmen, among the rest, were knocked about like 
plaster, one of them receiving a sabre stroke on the 
face. The Germans were about to march them off 
to the military lock-up, when they finally resolved 
to make themselves known. One was the Prince of 
Wales, the brother-in-law of Fritz, the future sove- 
reign of three kingdoms, &c., and the other his 
secretary. History has not yet made any mention 
of the reparation offered by the gentle Germans to 
his Royal Highness.” 


Mopsina AN OwL.—Those who have resided in 
the country will have occasionally seen an assembly 
of jays, and heard their incessant screaming, ac- 
companied by loud and angry vociferation. A coun- 
tryman will tell you that they are mobbing an dwi, 
and such is generally the case. A friend of ours 
while riding in the country, heard this screaming 
from a large assemblage of jays, and at the same 
time perceived that a man, who, having picked up 
a stone, crept stealthily along the road for some dis- 
tance. Our informant, thinking that this action of 
his had some reference to the noise of the jays, al- 
though he scarcely len it probable that they 
would remain to be pelted, rode up and asked what 
he was about.to do. “ Oh,’’ he said, ‘* these jays 
are mobbing an owl.” He was asked if he had seen 
them. “No,” he replied, “‘ but that is the noise 
they always make when so doing; then, pointing 
in the direction whence the cries ed, he 
added, “I lay a bet the owl is in that old crab-tree. 
Iwas picking up the stone to knock him down.” 
The curiosity of our informant was excited, and, 
opening a gate, he rode close to a tree, whence 
the jays had already flown, and*there sat the owl, 
which allowed the tree to be shaken violently before 
it took flight. “‘Be sure,” said the countryman, 
“when you hear jays making that noise they are 
mobbing an owl,” 

A Sweep AsbreP on A Cximner Top.—The 
Dundeé Advertiser reports an amusing story of a 
sweep, A young man had been employed to 
clean a vent in a large four-storey tenement in 
Alexander Street, and in order to do so he as- 
cended to the top of the building. It isa common 
practice for chimney-sweeps to take a seat on the 
edge of a can while performing the essential part of 
their work, and it would seem that the one in ques- 
tion, after placing himself in this position and com- 
mencing to use his rope, had become drowsy, and 
fallen into a sound sleep. The perilous position of 
the man caused the greatest excitementand uneasi- 
ness amongst those who observed him, especially 
amongst the women, groups of whom congregated 
at different corners of the street from which a view 
of the sleeper could be obtained, while others were 
80 frightened that they could not look up at him. 

ere he lay motionless, with his breast across the 
mouth of a number of chimney-cans, his head and 
bands resting on one, and the corner of his’ jacket 
fluttering in the wind. Ultimately a relieving party 
Was formed, and the sleeper awakened. Carefully 
guarded by those who had: gone to his assistaned, 
and after making two or three narrow escapes, the 
sleepy fellow was got in at the sky-light window. 
He came downstairs with his ladder on his shoulder, 
laughing at the alarm whieh he had been the means 
of cteating. When remonstrated with regarding 

conduct he simply remarked, “I wis only takin’ 





Tre death is reported of Jeanne Santerre, who 
nce 1830 had been electéd seventeen times queen 

laundresses, and was seated many a time on 
triumphal car of the yearly washerwomen’s sa- 


of the 


is said to have followed the example of the chaste 
goddess ; although surprisingly handsome she mar- 
ried early and died a destitute widow. 

Strance Eartru Supsipence In FrAncE.—A 
small farmer of Treix (Haute-Marne) was occupied 
in a field a few days back, when near him the ground 
suddenly sank in and left a gap about 10 feet wide 
and 100 feet deep. Looking down, he could discover 
a sheet of water at the bottom, but all traces of the 
earth that fell had disappeared. This pit has since 
been explored by men, who descended with rope lad- 
ders. At a certain distance from the surface of the 
ground they found a sort of cavern 6 feet wide and 
of the same height, and 30 feet long, and at the 
end another abyss, the depth of which it was im- 
possible to ascertain. In the sides of the first 
opening they also found three springs of water, 
which are supposed to supply the ponds of the 
neighbouring Chateau de Condes. 





IN OCTOBER. 
Ovrt of the driftiug cloud rack, 
Gilding lattice and pane, 
The white October moonlight 
Sifts like @ silver rain ; 
And the vague night wind goes sighing 
Through dells and coverts low, 
Like a homeless ghost, that wanders 
For ever to and fro. 


Up from the purple hollows, 
And out of the amber haze, 
The kindling crests of the beeches 
Like flickering watch fires blaze ; 
And fringeing the upland pastures, 
And the hill slopes, sere aud brown, 
The yellow tufted chestnuts 
Shine like a golden crown. 


There, all day long, the children, 
With gleeful song and shout, 
Have put the stripéd chickatee 
And the brown chipmunk to rout; 
While over the mossy carpet 
The bright nuts pattering fell, 
And the envious eyes of the squirrel peered 
From his leafy citadel. 


Till all their rustic baskets 
Brimmed with the glossy store, 
And homespun hats and aprons 
Were heaped and running o’er ! 
And slow, by the winding hill-path, 
All in the sunset glow, 
They drove the loitering cattle 
To the homestead brown and low. 


And now, in the ruddy fire-light, 
On the ancient fashioned hearth, 
Once more the weary little ones 
Have hushed their childish mirth ; 
While their uplifted hearts and lips, 
Unsullied tyet and fair, 
Unlock the pearly gates of sleep 


With the goklen key of prayer! E. EL. B. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
Pium Puppine.—Crumb in rather small pieces, 
but not too fine, a loaf, omitting most of the crust; 
over if pour a scant pint of milk, letting it soak 
over-night; in the morning, if too dry, add a small 
quantity of milk (all the milk used should be new) ; 
to this = half a pound of beef suet, shredded fine, 
and well picked over, so as to have it entirely free 
of skin, ete., one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one grated 
nutmeg, one teaspoonful of cloves, a very little all- 
spice, one pound of seeded and chopped raisins, one 
pound of well-washed and dried currants, a little 
more than a quarter of a pound of citron in small 
slices, a few almonds chopped fine, and half a wine- 
glass of brandy; into this, when well mixed, stir 
twelve or fifteen eggs from the shell, and about half 
a poand of brown sugar. Hither put into two 
moulds or two pudding-bags, allowing room to 
swell, and boil five or six hours. The water should 
not cease boiling after the pudding goes in until it 
comes out. This pudding can be heated up for an- 
other dinner, if any be Toft. 

ANOTHER RECIPE, AND VERY Nicz.—Half a 
pound of seeded and cut raisins, the same quantity 
of currants well washed and dried, half a pound 
(scant weight). of beef suet shredded and eut fine, 
two ounces each of white sugar and flour, half a 
pound of bread crumbs, one dozen almonds (half 
sweet and half bitter) chopped fine, little more than 
half # grated nutmeg, half a gill of brandy, and the 
same quantity of citron as you have of sugar and 
flour.’ Mix these well together over-night. The next 
morning add six eggs, stirring all together well, and 





urnalia, in the costume of Diana Venatrix. Jeanne 


nearly one gill of rich milk, sweetening it first. 


and boil nearly three hours. Enough for seven per- 
sons. 

Pium Puppine Saucr.—A nice sauce for plum 
pudding is made by mixing the yolks of six eggs 
with four spoonfuls of butter and sugar mixed to- 
gether. Have on the fire a pint of cream; as soon 
as it boils stir in the yolks, etc., taking it from the 
fire to do it ; then return, and, stirring all the time, 
let it become of the consistency of other sauce ; and 
when you take it off the last time add a small wine- 
glass of brandy. 

Mince-MeatT.—One pound of finely chopped roast 
beef, half a pound of chopped suet, quarter of a peck 
of chopped apples, one pound of raisins, quarter of a 
pound of currants, same quantity of citron, one mut- 
meg, two tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, juice of two 
lemons, one pound of sugar, and cider and brandy 
to moisten it. i 

ANoTHER Recrpr.—Boil a fresh beef tongue until 
it is tender, skin it, and, when cold, chop it fine; 
add one pound of suet, half a peck of apples, two 
pounds A permectia sh half a pound of citron, one pound 
of raisins, quarter of an ounce each of cloves, all- 
spice, and cinnamon, the least particle of ginger, one 
pint of cider, same of Madeira wine, and halfa pint 
of brandy. If not wet enough add more brandy ; 
sugar to taste. Beef tongue makes a much more 
delicate meat than any other kind; and, mixed 
almost entirely with good brandy, the meat keeps 
better and tastes better. It should be packed in 
stone jars, and carefully tied with several thick- 
nesses of cloth to keep it sweet. 








STATISTICS. 

Incoms-Tax.—Tho Finance Accounts state the 
following as an approximate appropriation, under 
the different schedules, of the net produce of the 
income-tax in the financial year 1870-71 :—Schedule 
A, 2,227,560/.; schedule B, 291,104.; schedule C, 
622,3201.; schedule D, 2,751,653/.; schedule E, 
397,974. ; making a total of 6,290,6111. The rate 
of the tax for the year was 4d.in the pound. In the 
last few years the income-tax has run in two series, 
In the four years, 1864-65 to 1867-68, it was 6d., 4d., 
4d., and 5d. respectively ; it rose again to 6d. for the 
year 1868-69, then descended again in the next two 
years, so that those three years show rates of 6d, 
5d., and 4d. respectively. Having now leaped up to 
6d. again, it may be contended that a descent to 4d. 
or 5d. is indicated. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tre tramway system has proved a great success 
at Consinatiarple. 

Women are largely employed as bank clerks in 
Sweden. 

A PRosecT is on foot for the construction of a 
tramway between Brighton and Worthing. The 
estimated cost is 3,0001. 

A MAGNIFICENT statue of the Virgin, in massive 
silver, valued at 30,000f., has just been sent to the 
Pope by the Spanish Catholics. 

Tue King of Denmark, who has left Copenhagen 
for Greece, has named Prince Frederick as Re- 
gent during his absence, which is to last several 
months. 

Wes hear that Lady Pigott has received the deco- 
ration of the Cross of the Legion of Honour from the 
French Government, in acknowledgment of the 
great services rendered by her to the sick and 
wounded in the sad war of 1870. 

One of the railway schemes which Parliament 
will be asked to sanction next session will be a 
railway or tramway up Snowdon—to run from 
Llanberis up to within 500 or 600 yards of the shed 
on the top. 

Menta Pursvrts.—There is no situation in life 
so high that does not owe its highest enjoyments to 
feelings with which mind is connected; there is 
none 8o low which may not be cheered and refined 
from the same source. Independent of all worldly 
considerations, mental pursuits invariably bestow a 
rich reward on.their votary in the delight atten- 
dant on their cultivation, and the temporary 
oblivion at least of all anxious caresin the abstrac- 
tion they require. 

A New Sueer Enemy.—A new and mysterious 
enemy of sheep, more fatal even than the murderous 
dogs, has made its appearance and dreadfully ra- 
vaged the flocks of Manitowoc, in Wisconsin. The 
animal being found dead, no marks of violence are 
to be observed, save a small hole behind the ear, 
from which the blood had been sucked. This has 
led to the conclusion that the destroyer is a kind of 
bat, or, more properly speaking, vampire—a crea- 
tare which. even men may fear, since it may not. 
have an exclusive taste for the vital fluid of the 
muttons. This with the curculio and potato bug 


renders our present assortment of noxious vermin 





After itis well mixed put it into the cloth ormtould, 








complete. 
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NO'TICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A. R.—Shillings were first coined in England in 1505. 

Exiza.—l. The colouris auburn. 2. Handwritingvery 
good. 3. Your advertisement will be inserted. 

Mavp.—The request of yourself and friends received 
due attention in a former number, 

8. P.—Spirit of camphor well rubbed in before the fire 
is considered a good remedy. 

I. M. S.—The time that has elapsed is insufficient to 
ensure a perusal. 

W. T. L.—Consideration will be given to the manu- 
script as soon as opportunity offers. 

H. A. P. is referred to the standing regulation on the 
subject of manuscripts. 

Cc. C, W.—Our hands are so full just now that a com- 
pliance with your request must be indefinitely and un- 
avoidably postponed. 

F. C.—Your response is informal. You must patiently 
adopt the usual method before you can hope to gratify 
your curiosity. 

Harry Jack anp Otuers,—Similar epithets are so 
often chosen that, unless you place correct initials at our 
<lisposal, the probability of confusion is very great. 

A.rrep S.—You have omitted to state your age and 
the nature of your occupation; a knowledge of both of 
these is under the cir ti desirabl 

E.—An opinion can only be given by those who have 
the opportunity of inspection. It would be well for you 
to consult the house surgeon to the hospital in your dis- 
trict. 

T. J. A.—We believe the announcements referred to 
were duly inserted, but should any mistake have been 
made it will be rectified if you forward fresh and full 
particulars properly authenticated, 

Anetuvsa.—As the salute is not to you, and as, in both 
the cases mentioned, the persons uting are persons 
with whom you are unacquainted, it would be improper 
for you to take any notice. 

K. M. T. R.—1. It is impossible to answer a question 
in which so many suppositions are contained. If you 
will forward the manuscript it will be dealt with accord- 
ing to its merits. 2, The age is by far too young. 

Georce R.—Find, by inquiry, some chemist who will 
undertake to syringe your ears. If after having under- 
gone this process you find your malady is not abated, 
proceed to a surgeon for farther advice. 

Harry.—The motto of the Royal Arms of England, 
“* Dieu et mon Droit,” was the parole of the day given 
by Richard I. to his army at the battle of Gisurs, in 
France, and adopted in remembrance of his victory. 

Lronora.—l. We will endeavour to answer your que3- 
tions if you will state them more explicitly and with 
fuller particulars. 2. Your handwriting might be con- 
siderably improved by careful practice. 

W. D.—Replevin is a remedy, grounded and granted 
on a distress, being a redeliverancs of the thing dis. 
trained, to remain with the first possessor on security 
(or pledges) given by him to try the right with the dis- 
traiver, and to answer him in a court of law. 

R. W. D.—There is at the commencement of your an- 
nouncement sufficient to disenchant any young lady. No 
one would venture to enter a home which has even a 
verbal connection with that abode of despair so graphi- 
cally described by Milton. 

M. D.—We have no knowledge of such a family. You 
are only likely to obtain the information by causing in- 
quiries to be made throughout the county in which the 
«chief persons of the family resided. Advertisements in 
the local press should form part of the inquiries. 

E. M.—Exercise, cheerfulness, good living, and a cold- 
water bath every morning may possibly produce the re- 
sults you desire. Always remember, however, that na- 
ture’s stamp is for the most part irremoveable. The lion 
caunot change his skin, nor the leopard his spots, 

_Co-orenative,—There are several books of the descrip- 
tion to which youallude, Your selection would be guided 
by the particular branch of the subject you desire to study. 
Having decided upon this, your wants could very likely 
be supplied if you made application to the bookseller 
whose place of business is nearest to your residence. 

M. L. K.—It is impossible to form an accurate opinion 
upon a mere written description of such a case ; and as 
in the early stages of such a malady the most skilful pro- 
fessional men often experience some doubt and hesita- 
tien your better course would be to undergo a personal 
exainiuation at the hospital established for the cure of 
such diseases. 

_ALFneD.—1. Coats of arms became heredi in fami- 
lies at the latter end of the twelfth eet en took 
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their rise from the knights painting their banners with 
different figures to distinguish them in the Crusades. 
2. The arms of England and France were first quartered 
by Edward III. in 1358. On the first of — 1801, 
the French arms were discontinued by the English 
kings. 

Lover.—You write very nicely, both mechanically and 
otherwise. As during a life which has not beeu very 
short we have never paid a visit to the photographer it 
is impossible to comply with one of your requests, even 
although you have subscribed to the Reaper fora long 
time. Your advertisement is in correct form, and wi 
be inserted. It is indeed capital fun, and that’s just 
what young ple like; even old folk will have their 
joke. Both alike forget those sapient maxims about 
‘* playing with edged tools,” and ‘‘ beingcaught at last.” 
The means whereby a marriage is brought about are of 
little or no consequence provided concerning it can be 
said “ All’s well that ends well.” - There's the rub. We 
can't ensure this. Can any one else? We can only say 
Take care, don’t be ina hurry, don’t “ marry in haste in 
order that you may repent at leisure.” As the growing 
wants of the community upon a question of such para- 
mount importance will in the eagerness of desire force 
themselves into print, itis not within the province of 
any self-constituted censor to in any way seek to sup- 
press the indication of longings in themselves natural 
and lawful. An editor may perhaps think it his duty to 
remind the public of such an every-day caution as “* Let 
the buyer beware,” or ina more poetical strain he may 
quote “ All is not gold that glitters.” His duty seems 
to end here, and he must leave the rest to the good sense 
of his readers, fortified as that good sense will generally 
be by the advice of their friends. As to the practical 
question with which you close, the answer is—Write 
ayain to the editor; in fact, you should tease his life out 
until your object is accomplished. 


THE TWO SPARROWS. 


Two sparrows, votaries of love, 
The Mars and Veuus of the grove, 
Had been, for years, such constant mates 
You would have sworn the very Fates 
Were impotent to break the bond 
That joined a pair so true an‘ fond. 
Together still they sought their food ; 
Together played in field or wood ; 
Together built the cozy nest 
That served for shelter and for rest ; 
Together fought the feathered foes _ 
With whom they came to words or blows; 
In fine, they lived, as lovers ought, 
Without a single selfish thought, 
Save such as might concern the twain, 
Their mutual joy, or mutual pain. 

At last, one day, they chanced to get 
Their feet entangled in a net. 
(A vagrant boy had spread the snare 
‘To catch and keep the pretty pair!) 
Aud soon, despite their noisy rage, 
They both were prisoned in a cage ; 
Where—much I grieve the tale to tell— 

j A sorry scandal now befell: 
They scold, recriminate, and fight, 
Like arrant foes, from morn till night ; 
Until, at length, the wretched birds 
In cruel acts and bitter words 
‘The very furies emulate— 
And all their love is turned to hate! 
L’ENVOL. 
Full many a couple come to strife 
And hatred in connubial life, 
Whose days of courtship promised fair 
As those of this unhappy pair; 
But, like the sparrows in my tale, 
When trouble comes their tempers fail ; 
They blame each other for the fate 
Which both should strive to mitigate, 
With patience helping to endure 
The ills that kinduess fails to cure. 
J.G. 8. 


True TO THE Cont, twenty-seven, 5ft. 7in., auburn hair, 
hazel eyes, steady, and good looking. Respondent must 
be domesticated, and about twenty-four. 

Susan, forty, short, dark hair and eyes, loving, and 
fond of home, wishes to marry a widower with one or 
two children ; he must be a respectable working man. 

Ben Bacxstay, twenty-three, 5ft. 6in., light hair, blue 
eyes, affectionate, and good tempered. Respondent to be 
under his own age, affectionate, able to w: ashirt and 
lay money out to the best advantage. 

Lizziz and Marrua.—“ Lizzie,” twenty-two, brown 
hair, bright eyes, and loving. ‘* Martha,” eighteen, tall, 
light hair, blue eyes, and domesticated. Respondents 
must be sailors. 

J. J., twenty-nine, 6ft., a foreman iron moulder, dark 
complexion, and handsome, would like to marry a young 
woman who is well educated, tall, handsome, and has at 
least 301. 

Periz, nineteen, medium height, light brown hair, fair 
complexion, loving, fond of home, and will have a little 
money when of age. Respondent must be tall, fair, lov- 
ing, and good tempered ; age about twenty-five. 

Letty and May are in want of husbands, ‘“ Letty” is 
dark and rather short, but has a good business. ‘‘ May,” 
is fair andshort, Both young men must be tall, dark, 
respectable, and able to keep a wife comfortably. 

Txuz BivE, twenty-one, 5ft. 5in., a sailor in the Navy, 
gray eyes, k brown hair and beard, with a loving 
heart, desires to marry a good-tempered domestic ser- 
vant who has received an education. 

Buiancue, nineteen, 5ft. 7in., black hair, dark blue 
eyes, fresh complexion, and fond of home, wishes to cor- 
respond with a fair young man with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Eta, Tessa, and Mar.—“ Ella,” seventeen, medium 
height, fair, dark blue eyes, loving, and good tempered. 
“* Tessa,” seventeen, medium height, dark hair, wa 
eyes, tempered; and lively, ‘* May,” petite, dark 
eyes, brown hair, and would make a good wife. Respon- 
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dents must each be tall, dark, hand » affecti 
good tempered, and have good incomes. 

J.A., thirty-five, medium height, slightly sandy con. 
poets wears & moustache, of a literary turn of mind, 
‘ond of music and home. Respondent must be edy- 
cated, dark-eyed, good figure, and have some money. 

Jacx’s THE Lap, twenty-five, 5ft. 8in., dark brown hair, 
blue eyes, good tempered, affectionate, steady, and ay 
iron-ship-wright. -Resondent must be good temperei, 
affectionate, domesticated, and possess at least a mode. 
rate share of beauty. 

A. and C., two friends, both dark, medium height, do. 
mesticated, and loving, would like to sober, in. 
dustrious men between thirty and forty, each of whom 
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could keep a wife comfortably. “ A.” and *“‘ C.” would 
make good, frugal wives. 


Fro and Brit.—‘ Flo,” seventeen, medium height, 
dark brown hair, dark eyes, ooking, and pas. 
sionately fond of music, would like to marry a tall, dark 
gentleman. “Bell,” eighteen, golden hair, dark brow, 
eyes, good complexion, stylish, and accomplished. Re. 
spondent must be tall, gentlemanly, and fond of home, 

Laventne Eyzs and Lirtte Mapcar.—“ Laughing 
Eyes,” eighteen, tall, stylish, and would love a sailor 
from the bottom of her heart. ‘ Little Madcap,” seven. 
teen, fair, blue eyes, and flaxen hair. Respoudents must 
be sailors with dark eyes and curly hair; friends pr. 
ferred. 

Apon1s, twenty-six, tall, dark, handsome, with a 
income ; and Variant, tall, fair, good looking, witha 
good income, wish to marry amiable young ladies, tall, 
good lookiug, affectionate, and fond of music. ** Adonis” 
would prefer a blonde, “ Valiant” a brunette. 

JexyY, a tradesman’s daughter, twenty, 5ft. 3in., brown 
hair, blue eyes, @ good figure, domesticated, good tem. 
pered, and lively, is desirous of meeting with a youu 
man who wishes tobe married. He must be tall, rel 
built, fair, about twenty-five, loving, found of howe ; ow 
employed on the railway preferred, 


ComMUNICATIONS RECKIVED : 


Daisy is responded to by—* Home Rule,” twenty-two, 
5ft. 9in., of a kind disposition, and an anti-tobacco man, 

Lropotp by—“ Nelly D.,” 5ft. 4in., fair, loving, domes- 
ticated, blue eyes, and brown hair. 

Liu by—** Royal N.” He is in a good position, fond 
of ho’ and good losking. _.. 

Froxencs Mar by—* Arthur,” tall, dark, handsome, 
with black whiskers and moustache. 

Sevina by—“ Harry,” twenty-two, tall, fair, very fond 
of home, and good nat! 

TREDDLE by—" Jessie,” twenty-six, tall, brown hair, 
blue eyes, good tempered, and domesticated. 

TrapEsMaN by—“ A. B.,” about his own age, a widow 
with one child; she is persevering and industrious. 

Dick by—“‘ Julia,” twenty, 4ft. 10in., fair complexion, 
auburn hair, beautiful teeth, merry, good tempered, and 
domesticated. 

Pe.uam by—*A, B. C. D.,” thirty, 5ft.4in., fair com. 
plexion, light hair, genteel, loving, a good manager, and 
of very industrious habits. 

Netty by—‘“ Edward H.,” twenty-one, tall, fair com- 
plexion, a mechanic in constant employment, steady, 
saving, and cherishes his home comforts. 

Francis by—* Clara,” fair complexion, light hair, dark 
eyes, gentle, loving, respectably connected, aud has ex 
pectations. 

Harry Hawsez by—“ Minnie,” twenty-one, tall, dark 
hair, black eyes, fresh colour, good tempered, loving, do 
mesticated, and fond of home. 

ARCHIBALD by—*“ Maria,” twenty-one, medium height, 
lovely brown eyes, dark curly hair, domesticated, good 
tempered, very cheerful, true, fond, and loving. , 

Burrexcurs by—“ Lough Swilly,” twenty-two, dark, 
sensible, a non-smoker, and would make an agreeable 
husband. 

Jenniz by—“ Robert T.,” twenty-three, tall and dark, 
a tradesman with wages to the amount of 15vl. yearly; 
an advance expected ina short time. 

A. W. W. by—‘“* M. B.,” twenty-six, quite willing to 
marry and goto America next spring. “M. B.’ has a 
little money. - 

D. T. is informed that “ E, A. B.” is nine years his 
senior, but looks younger. If ‘‘ D, T.” does not object to 
the difference, ‘‘ £. A. B." would very much like to ex- 
change cartes. rey 

Harry Hawsee and Bowsprir by—“ Nellie” and 
“Sophy.” ‘ Nellie” is eighteen, tall, lively, good tem- 

red, affectionate, and very fond of a sailor. ‘Sophy 
s twenty, short, lively, domesticated, and would make 
good wile and happy home, 

Jack Jonx and Fxisyps,—The real names must be for- 
warded. 

G. F. O. would like to receive the carte of “ Blush 
se.” 


Resectep Communtcations.—The following cannot be 
inserted :— Carrie,” “Sarah,” ‘“ X. Y; Z.," and “ Pet. 





Evgerrnopy’s Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepenc® 
h. 


eac 
Tue Loxpoy Reapsr, Post-free Three-halfpence 


Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


*,* Now Ready, Vou. XVII. of Tux Lonvow Reaves, 
Price 4s, 6d. ’ 

Also, the Titiz and Ixpex to Vou, XVII. Price 0x8 
Penny. 


NOTICE. — Part 103, for Decempux, Now Ready. 
price 6d, 








N.B.—CorgEsPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR Lerrens 
ro THE Epiror oy “Tus Lompon Keapsi,” 334, Strand, 








t+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu 
ostidie, gt they are sent to wa voluntarily, authors. 
should retain copies. ee 
tor, at 334, Strand, by 
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